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REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  SECRETARY, 

1926. 


The  Field  Meetings  have  been  fairly  well  attended  during 
the  year. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Twenty-Fourth  Meeting  was 
held  at  Manton  Common  on  Thursday,  Jnne  24th.  The 
Rev.  R.  G.  Binnall  met  the  members,  and  conducted  them 
over  some  very  interesting  ground.  A  long  list  of  plants 
resulted,  many  moisture-loving  species  being  found.  Dr. 
Wallace  took  a  specimen  of  the  rarer  Tiger  Beetle  ( Cicin - 
dela  sylvatica)  in  this,  its  only  recorded  habitat  in  Lincolnshire. 
Mr.  Stream  collected  a  quantity  of  micro  material,  and  later 
on  sent  in  a  long  list  of  Fresh-water  Algae,  and  a  number  of 
other  species  occurring  with  them.  Mr.  Musham  made  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Fresh-water  Mollusca  recorded  for  the  Division, 
and  various  other  interesting  observations  were  made  in  other 
branches  of  our  work.  Some  of  the  party  visited  the  area 
where  prehistoric  worked  flints  are  to  be  found,  and  inspected 
the  site  of  iron-smelting  works  believed  to  be  prehistoric.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Binnall  kindly  provided  tea  for  the  visitors,  and  the 
former  and  his  son  showed  their  collections  to  the  party. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Twenty-Fifth  Meeting  was  held 
at  Holbeach,  on  Thursday,  July  29th.  Mr.  L.  M.  Curtis  con¬ 
ducted  the  party  to  several  places  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  he  had  taken  many  rare  specimens  during  the  course  of 
his  many  years’  work  in  the  district.  The  entomologists  were 
successful  in  taking  many  specimens,  and  they  were  delighted 
to  see  the  Musk  Beetle  (Aromia  moschata)  in  abundance.  Very 
few  specimens  outside  the  Holbeach  district  have  been  re¬ 
corded  for  the  county.  Mr.  Curtis  showed  a  Purple  Hair 
Streak  Butterfly  [Thecla  quercus)  that  he  had  taken  a  day  or 
two  previously,  a  new  record  for  the  Division.  Though  the 
botanists  found  many  plants,  there  were  no  special  rarities 
among  them,  except  a  curious  fasciated  form  of  Clover,  known 
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as  Trifolium  repens  var.  phyllanthum.  On  the  return  to  Holbeach, 
Mr.  Curtis  showed  the  members  his  fine  collection  of  insects, 
and  took  them  through  his  garden  and  apiary. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Twenty-Sixth  Meeting  was  held 
at  Welton  near  Lincoln,  on  Thursday,  August  19th.  The  Rev. 
Hr  W.  Hall  conducted  the  members  over  interesting  ground, 
its  outstanding  feature  being  its  geological  formation.  The 
“Wells”  were  of  considerable  interest.  The  plants  were 
numerous,  but  they  do  not  call  for  comment.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  entertained  the  members  to  tea  at  the  Vicarage,  and  at 
the  subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Preston  explained  the  curious 
geology  of  the  district,  and  its  effect  upon  the  water-supply. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Twenty-Seventh  Meeting  was 
held  near  Sleaford,  on  Wednesday,  September  22nd.  The 
Rev.  Alfred  Hunt,  M.A.,  met  the  party  at  Sleaford  Station, 
and  conducted  them  to  Rauceby  Gravel  Pits,  an  area  where 
early  pottery  had  recently  been  found,  and  afterwards  to 
Willoughby  Gorse,  which  proved  to  be  good  entomological 
and  botanical  ground.  Proceeding  thence  to  Kirkby  Mount, 
the  members  were  met  by  Dr.  Giles,  who  gave  an  account  of 
the  bird-life  of  the  district.  After  some  research-work  there, 
the  party  went  to  the  Rectory  at  Kirkby-la-Thorpe,  where 
they  were  entertained  to  tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  and  were 
shown  the  interesting  collections  of  the  former. 

Thanks  are  given  to  all  those  who  contributed  to  the 
success  of  these  meetings  by  making  local  arrangements,  by 
conducting  the'parties,  by  providing  hospitality,  or  by  granting 
permission  for  their  property  to  be  visited. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln  on  Thursday, 
November  1 8th,  when  the  President,  the  Rev.  Sumner  C. 
Wood,  B.A.,  delivered  an  address,  entitled  ‘  Place-Names  on 
the  Map  of  Lincolnshire  in  relation  to  Natural  History’.  Mr. 
H.  Wallis  Kew,  F.Z.S.,  was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Carter  Vice-President,  for  the  year  1927.  At  the  Meeting 
reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Hon.  Secretary  had 
held  office  for  twenty-one  years,  and  his  fellow-members  asked 
him  to  accept  a  small  sum  of  money  wherewith  to  purchase  a 
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memento  in  token  of  their  regard  for  him  and  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  services. 

During  the  year  six  new  members  have  been  elected,  five 
have  withdrawn,  and  death  has  removed  three,  Mrs.  McCubbin, 
Mr.  Frederick  William  Riggall  and  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Gillett. 

Mrs.  McCubbin,  of  High  Toynton  Vicarage,  was  elected 
in  1923,  and  she  greatly  enjoyed  the  only  meeting  of  the  Union 
she  was  able  to  attend.  She  passed  away,  to  the  great  grief  of 
her  husband  and  friends,  on  July  13th. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Riggall,  who  died  on  September  27th,  had 
been  a  member  since  1922.  He  was  an  Alderman  and  a 
former  Mayor  of  Grimsby,  and  was  a  very  keen  supporter  of 
the  Grimsby  Naturalists’  Society  in  its  early  days.  It  was 
largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Society  obtained  rooms  for 
its  meetings  and  the  housing  of  its  collections. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Gillett,  m.a.,  who  died  at  Islip  in 
November,  aged  84,  was  Rector  of  Woolsthorpe  from  1879 
to  1903,  and  had  been  a  life  member  of  the  Union  since  1896. 

SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS, 

1926. 

BOTANY. 

Miss  S.  C.  Stow. 

Many  interesting  plants  have  been  recorded  during  the 
year,  and,  as  usual,  lists  have  been  made  at  the  Field  Meet¬ 
ings.  At  the  Sleaford  Meeting,  22  September,  a  visit  was 
paid  to  the  gravel-pit  at  Rauceby  Station.  The  muddy  bottom 
was  covered  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  Red  Goosefoot 
( Chenopodinm  rubrum),  a  rare  plant  in  Div.  14.  In  the  same  pit, 
Rupture-wort  (Herniavia  glabra )  was  taken.  This  was  also  an 
interesting  find,  as  it  has  not  been  observed  recently  in  its  old 
station  at  Ancaster.  The  Blue  Pimpernel  ( Anagallis  foemina) 
was  taken  in  Willoughby  Gorse  ;  it  continued  to  flower  for 
some  weeks  on  the  Flower  Table  at  Grantham  Museum,  and 
some  time  afterwards  the  stems  under  water  showed  rootlets. 
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A  little  earlier  in  the  season  I  took  two  varieties  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pimpernel  in  a  cornfield  at  Cranwell,  near  Sleaford,  a 
pale  pink  form,  carnea,  and  a  nearly  white  form  with  a  purple 
eye,  pallida. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith  reports  that  he  has  found 
the  following  in  the  Gainsborough  district:  Alisma  ranuncu- 
loides ;  Galeopsis  speciosa ;  Matricaria  suaveolens  (the  American 
Feverfew);  Radiola  linoides ;  Ranunculus  peltatus ;  Sisymbrium 
altissimum  ;  and  Teesdalia  nudicaulis. 

Mr.  L.  Bond  brought  me  the  Purple-crested  Cowwheat 
(Melampyrum  cristatum)  from  Holywell,  Div.  15.  It  was  grow¬ 
ing  plentifully  there,  and  this  is,  I  believe,  a  first  record  for 
the  Division.  It  is  one  of  our  rarest  Lincolnshire  plants,  its 
other  localities  being  Awnby,  where  it  was  found  by  Dr. 
Dodsworth  in  1836,  and  Careby  Wood  where  it  was  recorded 
in  1885.  Search  was  made  in  that  wood  in  1895,  and  again  in 
1900,  but  on  neither  of  these  occasions  was  it  found. 

The  May  Lily  ( Maianthemum  bifolium )  was  taken  in  Welton 
Wood,  Div.  11,  and  was  shown  at  the  Field  Meeting  held  at 
Manton  on  June  24th. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Power  found  the  Bee  Orchis  ( Ophrys  apifera)  at 
Spalding  on  June  18th  ;  and  in  September  Mr.  R.  W.  Goulding 
found  Linaria  spuria  on  Elkington  Cow  Pasture,  where  he  had 
not  previously  seen  it. 

Mr.  A.  Roebuck  reports  that  in  1925  he  saw  in  the  parish 
of  Long  Bennington  a  field  of  several  acres  of  Clover  brown 
over  with  Orobanche  minor,  and  Mr.  A.  Smith  states  that  there 
was  a  similar  field  at  Welton  by  Lincoln. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  Musham,  F.E.S. 

At  our  Field  Meetings  interest  has  again  been  maintained, 
and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  records  of  the  ‘  Divisions  ’ 
visited. 

The  finding  of  Limnea  glabra  in  Div.  2  S  confirms  the  late 
Mr.  Beaulah’s  record  included  in  the  earlier  Roebuck-Register, 
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whilst  it  incidentally  extends  the  creature’s  known  area  in  the 
County.  Pisidium  casevtanum  taken  on  the  same  day  adds  a 
new  species  to  this  particular  district.  Cochlicopa  lubrica  in¬ 
creases  Div.  1 8  M  by  one.  Clausilia  bidentata ,  taken  by  the 
Secretary,  may  now  be  included  in  Div.  14  W  ;  together  with 
Helix  hortensis  reported  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  at  Threekingham. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  Check-List  of  Non-Marine 
Mollusca  in  1919,  74  additional  divisional  records  have  been 
made  in  the  County,  increasing  the  total  for  the  whole  County 
to  126,  or  57.7  per  Division. 

Mr.  Carter’s  note  of  his  finding  Helix  hortensis  at  Threek¬ 
ingham  on  August  Bank  Holiday  is  as  follows  : 


H.  hortensis  var.  lutea 
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Total:  21  specimens,  collected  from  a  gravestone 


exposed  to  bright  hot  sun  at  midday. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

A,  E.  Musgrave. 

The  year  1926  maybe  considered  a  normal  one  as  far  as 
numbers  go,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  most  species  have  been 
decidedly  late  in  their  appearance.  I  have  generally  looked 
for  the  Chequered  Skipper  (C.  Palaemon)  to  be  at  its  best 
during  the  last  week  in  May,  but  males  were  only  just  appear¬ 
ing  on  May  25th,  and  on  June  26th,  when  we  expect  the  species 
to  be  finished,  females  were  still  to  be  taken  in  fairly  good 
condition.  The  larvae  of  the  Pale  Eggar  (G.  crataegi)  can 
usually  be  found  half  to  full  grown  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  but  this  year,  whenever  I  have  found  the  species,  the 
larvae  have  been  only  half  grown  in  the  first  week  in  July. 
The  Chalk  Hill  Blue  (L.  corydon)  was  a  week  to  a  fortnight 
late  in  appearing  in  its  usual  haunt,  whilst  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  report  (third  week  in  November),  I  have  numbers  ,, 
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of  the  Red  Admiral  Butterfly  (P,  atalanta)  emerging  from 
pupae,  and  quite  a  number  of  pupae  which,  from  their  appear¬ 
ance,  I  do  not  expect  to  emerge  before  December. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  several  very  in¬ 
teresting  records  have  been  received  of  species  which,  if  not 
entirely  new  to  the  County,  have  only  been  seen  before  on  very 
rare  occasions.  Mr.  Curtis  reports  that  the  Oleander  Hawk 
Moth  (D.nerii)  was  taken  at  Holbeach,  7  September  1926, 
and  that  the  Speckled  Wood  Butterfly  (P.  egerides)  has  also 
been  found  in  the  district.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Death’s 
Head  Moth  was  caught  at  Barrowby,  near  Grantham,  on  June 
26th,  and  the  Silver-striped  Hawk  Moth  (H.  celerio)  was  taken 
at  light  in  a  cottage  near  Louth  on  September  24th.  A  very 
fine  aberration  of  the  Small  Tortoiseshell  Butterfly  ( V.urticae ) 
was  caught  by  Mr.  Beetlestone  in  his  garden  at  Louth.  The 
two  dark  spots  on  the  upper  wings,  and  the  blue  markings 
on  the  margins  were  entirely  absent. 

Among  my  own  records,  the  following  are  the  most  inter¬ 
esting ;  the  Argent  and  Sable  Moth  (M.  hastata)  and  the 
Clouded  Border  (A.  marginata)  at  Newball  and  Skellingthorpe, 
25  May,  and  the  Barred  Umber  ( Ntmeria  pulveraria)  at  New¬ 
ball.  The  two  micros:  A.  viridella  and  D.  sulphurella  were 
fairly  common  at  both  places.  The  Dingy  Skipper  ( H .  tages) 
and  the  Grizzled  Skipper  (H.  malvae)  again  appeared  in  usual 
numbers  at  Little  Ponton,  together  with  the  Mother  Shipton 
(Euclidia  mi)  and  the  Burnet  Companion  (E.  glyphica). 

I  took  the  Brown  Argus  (L .  astrarche)  in  fair  numbers  near 
Grantham.  The  form  occurring  here  has  the  orange  spots  in 
the  margins  very  prominent,  and  is  the  form  usually  associ¬ 
ated  with  districts  farther  south  than  our  own.  Among  the 
catch  was  a  splendid  eccentricity  in  which  the  orange  spots 
were  replaced  by  white.  The  Common  Blue(L.  icams),  which 
had  been  noticeably  scarce  for  the  last  two  years,  seems  to 
have  regained  its  old  numbers.  I  found  it  plentifully  at 
Boultham,  near  Lincoln,  Stroxton  and  Ancaster.  Among  the 
larvae  taken  during  the  year  were  those  of  the  Mullein  Moth 
(C.  vtrbasci)  at  Eaton  and  Reepham. 
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The  Scarce  Vapourer  (O.  gonostigma)  was  taken  near 
Doddington.  Very  few  species  of  note  were  taken  at  the  Field 
Meetings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wood  Tiger  ( P . plantaginis ), 
which  Mr.  Bond  reports  as  having  been  fairly  plentiful  on 
Manton  Common. 


BIRD  NOTES,  AUTUMN  1926. 

G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 


MIGRATION  IN  N.E.  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Although  the  Autumn  of  1926  was  marked  by  no  great 
‘  rush  ’  of  birds,  there  was  an  almost  continuous  but  scarcely 
perceptible  movement  in  progress  during  all  the  early  part  of 
the  migrating  season.  This  applies  to  the  whole  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  to  the  first  week  of  October.  During  the  second  week 
of  the  latter  month,  a  much  stronger  passage  commenced,  and 
this  movement  increased  in  intensity  till  the  25th,  after  which 
it  almost  ceased. 

A  fresh  movement  commenced  on  November  1st,  and 
lasted  about  a  week.  There  was  no  other  important  move¬ 
ment  throughout  the  winter  except  some  immense  arrivals  of 
Wood  Pigeons.  The  winter  movements  of  wild  fowl  were 
unimportant,  probably  owing  to  the  unusual  mildness  of  the 
season. 

September  opened  with  N.E.  wind  and  dull,  rainy  weather. 
On  the  ist,  I  observed  a  few  Redstarts,  Pied  Flycatchers, 
Whitethroats  and  Wheatears,  and,  among  shore  birds,  several 
flocks  of  Turnstones  and  Curlew  Sandpipers;  and  I  also 
noted  three  Green  Sandpipers  and  a  single  Reeve. 

On  the  2nd,  there  were  again  Redstarts  and  Pied  Fly¬ 
catchers,  and  a  single  Willow  Wren.  The  first  migratory 
Peewits  also  appeared. 

On  the  3rd,  the  Redstarts  and  Flycatchers  had  decreased, 
and  I  saw  a  single  Ruff. 

On  the  4th,  I  observed  a  flock  of  Peewits  going  N.W., 
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and  a  few  Common  Sandpipers,  but  no  other  migration. 

On  the  6th,  there  were  several  Willow  Wrens,  a  few 
Whitethroats,  a  single  Blackcap,  and  a  Redstart. 

On  the  7th,  there  were  again  a  few  Willow  Wrens  and 
Whitethroats;  also  a  single  Reed  Warbler,  and  a  Pied  Fly¬ 
catcher.  On  the  8th,  some  Whitethroats  and  a  Chiffchaff.  On 
the  9th,  Wheatears  and  a  few  Peewits. 

On  the  13th,  there  was  an  immense  passage  of  Swallows 
to  N.  W.,  namely  up  the  Humber.  They  were  travelling  slowly, 
hawking  for  flies  as  they  moved  onwards,  but  always  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  same  direction.  Many  thousands  must  have  passed 
during  the  day.  This  passage  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast.  The  direction  of  flight  was 
unusual  for  this  species  which  almost  invariably  travels  to  S. 
in  autumn.  On  the  following  day,  the  passage  of  Swallows 
continued  to  N.W.,  but  in  very  much  reduced  numbers. 

On  the  16th,  the  first  flock  of  Pink-footed  Geese  was 
reported  going  S.,  and  further  flocks  were  reported  on  the  22nd 
and  the  23rd,  and  on  October  1st.  Between  October  5th  and 
16th,  the  most  important  migration  of  Geese  took  place,  flocks 
of  various  sizes  from  50  to  250  being  reported  almost  every 
day.  Some  of  these  were  going  S.,  but  the  greater  number 
went  N.W.,  no  doubt  making  for  the  upper  part  of  the  Humber, 
where  large  numbers  winter.  On  the  whole,  the  Pink-footed 
Goose  was  very  abundant  throughout  the  winter.  I  never 
either  saw  or  heard  of  a  Bean  Goose,  and  this  species  seems 
almost  to  have  disappeared  from  the  County. 

On  September  1 8th,  with  a  light  S.E.  wind,  there  was  a 
fresh  arrival  of  small  birds,  and  I  noticed  Redstarts,  Pied 
Flycatchers  and  Chiffchaffs  in  the  hedges  and  thorn-bushes  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  On  the  20th,  the  same  species  were 
present,  with  a  few  Whitethroats,  and  a  single  Goldcrest. 

On  the  22nd,  I  saw  some  Robins,  and  a  single  Chiffchaff ; 
also  some  very  large  flocks  of  Peewits,  going  as  usual  N.W. 
I  was  told  that  very  large  numbers  came  in  at  daybreak.  On 
the  24th,  there  was  a  great  flight  of  Peewits,  flocks  coming  in 
at  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes  all  day.  In  the 
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morning,  with  a  S.  wind,  they  were  very  high,  but  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  change  of  wind  to  W.,  they  were  travelling 
close  to  the  ground.  On  October  ist,  there  was  another  great 
flight  of  Peewits  to  N.W.,  and  again  with  a  S.  wind  they  were 
flying  very  high.  They  continued  to  arrive  on  the  coast  at 
short  intervals  all  day.  I  also  saw  the  first  Knots,  but  this 
species  was  scarce  throughout  the  winter.  Thrushes  also 
appeared  in  great  numbers  along  the  coast,  with  a  fair  number 
of  Hedge  Sparrows. 

On  October  2nd,  Peewits  were  again  travelling,  but  the 
flocks  came  in  at  much  longer  intervals.  Swallows  were  going 
S.  at  a  great  height,  and  I  saw  one  flock  soaring  in  circles  till 
almost  out  of  sight,  when  it  went  away  to  S.  I  saw  a  couple 
of  Redstarts  and  the  first  Grey  Wagtail. 

On  the  5th,  the  first  Grey  Crow  appeared.  On  the  9th, 
with  a  W.  gale,  hundreds  of  Swallows  were  flying  on  the 
sheltered  side  of  trees  and  hedges.  This  species  continued 
very  abundant  till  the  i6th,  when  it  began  rapidly  to  decrease 
in  numbers;  but  I  saw  a  dozen  on  the  20th,  and  half  that 
number  on  the  23rd.  A  neighbour  told  me  that  he  saw  two 
flying  round  his  house  on  November  9th. 

On  October  9th  also,  there  was  a  considerable  immigra¬ 
tion  of  Thrushes  and  Redwings.  Several  Rock  Pipits  appeared, 
and  I  saw  a  flock  of  Golden  Plovers  come  in  from  sea.  On 
the  nth,  in  spite  of  a  strong  S.W.  wind,  Redwings,  Thrushes, 
Robins,  Blue  and  Great  Tits  were  present  on  the  coast  in  num¬ 
bers.  I  saw  a  couple  of  Redstarts,  a  Wren,  and  a  Goldcrest, 
and  I  shot  a  couple  of  Jack  Snipe.  On  the  12th,  there  were 
Redwings,  Robins  and  Blue  Tits.  On  the  14th,  half-a-dozen 
Fieldfares  were  seen  coming  in  from  sea.  On  the  15th,  a 
punt-gunner  killed  a  Pintail  Duck,  a  Teal,  and  three  or  four 
Wigeon  at  the  same  shot.  A  Woodcock  was  seen  in  Grainsby 
Park  on  the  same  day,  and  on  the  17th,  I  flushed  another  from 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  garden  paths.  On  the  1 8th ,  Fieldfares 
were  passing  over  Grainsby  to  W.  in  flocks  of  from  a  dozen  to 
a  couple  of  hundred,  but  I  did  not  see  any  after  12  o’clock. 
One  of  the  plover-catchers  told  me  that  thousands  passed  over 
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his  decoy  at  Tetney.  There  were  a  few  Blackbirds  in  the 
coast  hedges.  Starlings  also  were  travelling  in  considerable 
numbers  to  N.W.,  the  flocks  being  frequent,  but  not  very 
large.  I  saw  a  few  Peewits  in  the  afternoon,  but  I  was  told 
that  there  was  a  good  flight  at  dawn. 

On  the  19th,  Starlings  came  in  by  thousands,  flocks  of 
from  a  dozen  to  several  hundreds  coming  from  the  S.E.  at 
intervals  of  a  few  minntes.  As  usual  with  this  species,  the 
passage  took  place  close  to  the  ground.  The  flight  was  still 
in  progress  when  I  left  the  coast  at  about  5  o’clock.  Peewits 
were  also  moving,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  I  also  noticed  a 
number  of  Chaffinches,  a  Grey  Crow  and  a  single  Goldcrest. 
On  the  20th,  Starlings  were  still  pouring  in  from  the  S.E.,  but 
not  in  such  quantities  as  on  the  19th,  the  flocks  being  smaller 
and  at  longer  intervals.  A  good  many  flocks  of  Peewits  also 
came  in.  On  the  22nd,  one  of  the  wild-fowlers  informed  me 
that  before  sunrise  in  the  morning,  Starlings  and  Peewits  were 
coming  in  in  masses,  it  being  so  dark  at  the  time  that  they 
were  difficult  to  see.  The  flight  of  both  species  continued 
all  day,  but  in  less  numbers.  A  farmer  living  on  the  coast 
sent  word  that  he  had  seen  three  Woodcocks  under  hedges  on 
his  farm.  Hundreds  of  Grey  Crows  came  in  with  the  Plovers 
and  Starlings  in  the  morning,  and  a  few  were  seen  as  far  inland 
as  Grainsby. 

October  23rd,  with  a  light  N.E.  wind  and  fine  weather, 
proved  to  be  the  greatest  migration  day  of  the  autumn. 
The  two  most  abundant  species  were  the  Peewit  and  the 
Starling,  both  of  which  came  in  by  thousands,  but  the  flight  of 
the  former  ended  about  n  o’clock,  while  that  of  the  latter 
continued  till  1  o’clock.  Grey  Crows  and  Larks  also  ceased 
to  come  in  at  the  same  hour,  but  neither  species  was  travelling 
in  great  numbers.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  present  in 
greater  or  less  numbers  Fieldfares,  Redwings,  Blackbirds, 
Rock  Pipits,  Rooks,  Chaffinches,  Greenfinches,  Bramblings, 
H  ouse  and  Tree  Sparrows,  Robins  and  Goldcrests.  I  found 
half-a-dozen  Woodcocks  along  the  sea-bank  and  neighbouring 
hedges,  and  shot  five  of  them.  On  the  25th,  the  passage  was 
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almost  over,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  a  few  Redwings  and  Chaf¬ 
finches,  and  an  immature  Hen  Harrier. 

7  r 

On  the  28th,  I  received  from  Mr.  G.  Butt  a  freshly  killed 
Avocet.  It  had  been  shot  at  Saltfleet  by  a  gunner  who  was 
standing  flight  for  Wigeon.  On  the  29th  again,  there  were  a 
few  Fieldfares,  Redwings  and  Goldcrests. 

From  November  1st  to  5th,  there  was  considerable  move¬ 
ment,  including  Fieldfares,  Blackbirds,  Thrushes,  Grey  Crows, 
Peewits,  and  Woodcocks,  and  I  again  saw  a  Harrier.  I  also 
saw  a  flock  of  a  dozen  Snipe  going  S.  over  Tetney  Fitties,  and 
I  flushed  several  in  grass  fields  near  the  coast,  but  this  species 
was  extraordinarily  scarce  throughout  the  winter. 

On  November  gth,  I  saw  a  few  Blackbirds,  and  again  a 
Harrier,  possibly  the  same  bird  as  that  already  mentioned. 
On  the  10th,  the  keeper  reported  several  flocks  of  Wood 
Pigeons  going  W.  over  Grainsby,  the  flocks  being  from  200 
or  300  to  2000.  On  the  14th,  I  watched  the  Pigeons  going 
in  to  roost  in  a  favourite  wood.  They  commenced  at  2-30, 
and  came  in  continuously  tiil  dark.  Altogether  there  must 
have  been  eight  or  ten  thousand  birds  collected  in  a  covert  of 
under  14  acres.  By  the  28th,  the  number  roosting  in  this 
wood  had  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  nth,  thousands  of  Pigeons  passed  N.W.  over  Grainsby  at 
a  great  height  in  flocks  of  from  500  to  2000  ;  and  one  of  the 
coast  wild-fowlers  reported  that  thousands  of  Pigeons  had 
come  in  from  sea  during  the  previous  few  days.  The  numbers 
roosting  in  the  above-mentioned  wood,  though  varying  some¬ 
what  on  different  nights  (usually  after  being  shot  at)  continued 
to  increase  up  to  February  6th,  when  I  estimated  their  number 
at  thirty  thousand.  My  best  bag  during  the  season  was  104 
birds  gathered  and  probably  about  a  dozen  more  lost.  On 
February  15th,  the  keeper  reported  having  seen  a  perfectly 
white  Pigeon  in  one  of  the  flocks,  possibly  the  same  bird  as 
that  seen  last  year,  albino  Wood  Pigeons  being  very  rarer- 
The  Pigeons  left  very  suddenly  about  March  10th. 

On  November  19th,  some  flocks  of  Snow  Buntings 
arrived.  I  saw  a  Short-eared  Owl  on  the  sea-bank  :  also  a; 
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Merlin  ;  and  a  few  flocks  of  Peewits  were  travelling  to  N.W. 
at  a  great  height. 

On  December  13th,  I  saw  four  White-fronted  Geese  in  a 
stubble  field  at  North  Cotes,  and  on  the  14th,  a  flock  of  17  in 
the  same  field.  On  the  22nd,  I  found  a  dead  Eider  Duck  on 
the  sea-bank  at  North  Cotes;  and  on  the  31st,  one  of  the 
plover-catchers  brought  me  a  fine  live  Peregrine,  which  I  sent 
to  a  neighbour  interested  in  falconry. 

On  January  5th,  1927,  I  saw  a  large  Eagle  come  in  from 
sea,  and  pass  inland  to  W.  On  February  8th,  I  noticed  some 
large  flocks  of  Wigeon  off  the  mouth  of  Tetney  Haven  :  also 
some  smaller  flocks  of  Mallard  and  Shelduck.  One  of  the 
punt-gunners  had  killed  a  Brent  Goose,  the  only  one  I  saw 
during  the  season.  Altogether  it  was  a  bad  season  for  wild 
fowl  of  all  sorts  except  Grey  Geese  which  were  very  abundant. 

On  February  nth,  1927,  another  Hen  Harrier  appeared; 
in  fact,  this  species  appears  to  have  occurred  in  some  numbers 
all  down  the  Lincolnshire  coast.  On  the  28th,  I  found  the 
remains  of  an  immature  Merlin,  but  it  had  probahly  been  dead 
for  some  weeks. 

On  March  1st,  a  large  Eagle,  said  to  be  very  dark  in 
colour,  was  reported  by  one  of  the  plover-catchers  at 
Tetney.  It  passed  him  within  twenty-five  yards,  so  that  he 
had  a  very  good  view  of  it.  It  was  also  seen  a  day  or  two 
previously  by  two  other  reliable  men,  and  I  therefore  think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  identification. 

Although,  with  the  exception  of  the  Avocet  above-re¬ 
corded,  no  rare  visitors  appeared,  the  migration  season  on  the 
whole  must  be  considered  an  interesting  one,  as  the  passage 
was  almost  continuous  from  September  1st  to  the  middle  of 
November,  though  at  no  time  did  it  reach  an  intensity  that 
could  be  called  a  rush. 

Waders  of  all  species,  except  Peewits  and  Golden  Plovers, 
were  scarcer  than  usual.  Among  the  birds  of  prey,  the 
appearance  of  two  Eagles  and  several  Hen  Harriers  was  re¬ 
markable,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Peregrines  and  Merlins 
were  scarce,  and  no  Buzzards  were  reported  anywhere.  It 
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must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  coast  shooting  in¬ 
creases  annually,  and  the  shore  birds  have  far  less  peace  than 
they  had  even  twenty  years  ago. 


OTHER  NOTES  ON  BIRDS. 

For  the  Louth  District,  Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  reports  as  follows  : 
For  some  years  the  HOODED  CROW  has  not  been  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  this  season  it  is  not  uncommon. 
The  FIELDFARE  is  more  abundant  than  usual.  The 
KINGFISHER  is  apparently  on  the  increase  near  the  town. 
The  REDWING  was  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
River  Head  in  January.  The  LANDRAIL  has  returned  to 
Stanmore  Hill  after  an  absence  of  some  years.  The  CUCKOO 
has  been  comparatively  scarce. 

A  BITTERN  was  taken  alive  at  Market  Rasen  by  Mr.  A. 
B.  Parkinson,  27  September  1926. 

Dr.  Buckle  reports  a  mature  female  OSPREY  near 
Frieston,  16  October  1926. 


MAMMALIA. 

A  young  specimen  of  the  LESSER  RORQUAL,  16  feet 
5  inches  in  length,  was  washed  up  on  the  beach  at  Mahle- 
thorpe  about  11  o’clock  p.m.,  14  September  1926. 

Mr.  T.  Crowder  reports  a  POLECAT  at  Bardney, 
9  October  1926. 


REPTILES. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  reports  a  BLINDWORM,  14  inches 
long,  Maltby  Wood.  It  is  not  often  seen  in  the  Louth  district. 
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GEOLOGY. 

H.  Preston,  F.G.S. 

At  three  of  the  Meetings  of  the  past  year  we  have  had 
shewn  to  us  interesting  features  of  the  geology  of  the  County. 

First,  at  the  June  Meeting  at  Manton,  we  were  introduced 
to  the  Ironstones  of  North  Lincolnshire,  and  particularly  to 
some  heaps  of  Furnace  slag  of  an  unknown  age.  The  slag 
was  very  rich  in  iron  and  similar  in  every  respect  to  other 
primitive  slag  heaps  in  various  parts  of  the  County. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  Welton,  the  “  Well-town  ”  of 
Lincolnshire,  where  the  geology  of  the  district  was  again 
called  in  to  explain  the  cause  of  a  continuous  supply  of  water 
to  the  wells  of  the  village,  as  also  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
of  Boiling  Springs,  many  of  which  were  seen  to  be  feeding  the 
Beck  as  we  crossed  the  fields. 

Our  visit  later  to  the  Sleaford  district  brought  particularly 
to  our  notice  the  gravel  pits  at  Rauceby.  Here  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  gravel  claimed  attention  as  being  of  a  special 
geological  account. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
number  of  fragments  of  Roman  and  pre-historic  pottery  which 
occur  in  the  sub-soil  which  immediately  overlies  the  gravel, 
and  also  in  an  Early  British  Cinerary  Urn,  recently  found  in 
the  pit,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Grantham  Museum  by  the 
owner,  Colonel  M.  H.  Hall. 

I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  heaps  of  primitive 
slag  near  Manton.  These  ancient  slag-heaps  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  adjoining  Counties,  and  are  all 
very  similar  in  character. 

They  consist  of  masses  of  siliceous  slag,  rich  in  Iron, 
which  have  been  dragged  out  of  the  crude  furnaces  in  a  half 
molten  condition,  so  as  to  make  the  pure  iron  more  accessible. 

The  iron  of  the  ore  never  became  molten,  as  in  the 
modern  Blast  Furnace,  but  was  deposited  in  the  hearth  in  a 
plastic  condition.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  small 
blooms  were  lifted  out  and  hammered  to  get  rid  of  the  cinder, 
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bars  of  fairly  pure  iron  being  the  result.  The  quantity  of  iron 
left  in  the  slag  often  amounts  to  more  than  50%,  whilst  in  the 
average  Lincolnshire  ores  it  is  often  much  less  than  this. 

Now  as  to  the  age  of  the  slag-heaps.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Keltic  tribes  who  came  to  this  Island  about  500  years 
B.C.  introduced  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Iron  into  the 
country.  They  erected  primitive  furnaces  and  extracted  the 
metal  and  formed  it  into  wrought  Iron,  which  they  forged  into 
many  varieties  of  weapons  and  tools  ;  hence  we  may  expect 
some  of  the  slag-heaps  to  be  of  this  pre-Roman  age.  The 
Romans  next  became  the  dominant  race  in  the  country  early 
in  the  Christian  era,  and  possibly  some  of  them  learned  the 
process  of  manufacturing  Iron  from  their  Keltic  subjects,  the 
Ancient  Britons.  Anyway,  when  Roman  coins,  pottery  frag¬ 
ments  and  other  Roman  objects  are  found  amongst  the  slag,  it 
is  generally  put  down  as  of  Roman  dates. 

But  there  are  heaps  of  slag  of  this  character,  which  dis¬ 
tinctly  point  to  a  post- Roman  origin.  It  is  only  when  a  good 
opportunity  occurs  to  examine  a  section  of  the  heap,  and  the 
sub-soil  beneath,  that  a  definite  statement  can  be  made.  At 
Clipsham,  near  Stamford,  1  quite  recently  had  the  opportunity 
to  examine  such  a  slag-heap.  The  bed  had  been  dug  through 
for  stone-getting,  and  a  good  section  was  to  be  seen.  The 
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mass  of  slag  was  at  least  50  or  60  yards  across,  and  from  two 
to  three  feet  thick.  Nothing  very  striking  could  be  found 
mixed  with  the  slag,  excepting  numerous  bits  of  charcoal,  but 
the  sub-soil  beneath  contained  many  indications  of  Roman 
occupation  in  the  form  of  objects  of  Bronze,  Pottery  fragments, 
and  a  few  coins,  clearly  shewing  that  the  deposit  of  slag  was 
subsequent  to  the  Roman  occupation,  and  unless  something 
more  definite  should  turn  up  in  the  slag-heap  to  prove  its  age, 
it  must  be  put  down  as  post-Roman.  Of  course  it  might  have 
been  formed  by  the  mixed  race  of  Kelts  and  Romans  who  were 
left  behind  after  the  Romans  had  left  the  country,  early  in  the 
fifth  century ;  but  I  imagine  it  was  later  than  this,  for  we 
know  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  or  Early  English,  were  excellent 
workers  in  iron. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  a  definite  date  to  these  so-called 
pre-historic  iron-slags.  Without  some  guidance  from  objects 
being  found  with  them,  they  may  be  any  date  from  500  B.C. 
(Early  Iron  Age)  to  Anglo-Saxon.  I  do  not  think  they  may  be 
later. 

I  submit  a  complete  analysis  of  the  Clipsham  slag,  and  of 
one  of  the  Iron-stone  concretionary  nodules  from  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  formed.  The  analysis  have  been  made 
for  us  by  Mr.  Musgrave,  one  of  our  Members. 


ANALYSIS  FROM  ORE  &  SLAG  FROM  ANCIENT 
WORKINGS  AT  CLIPSHAM. 


ORE. 

Iron  Oxide 

77':4  % 

Silica 

7-83  % 

Alumina 

Trace  % 

Lime 

Trace  % 

Water 

15.10  % 

IRON  53-95  % 

A  Brown  Haematite  (Limonite)  similar  in  composition  to 
that  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  Spanish  deposits  used  in 
Catalan  Forge. 


SLAG. 

(Ferrous)  Iron  Oxide  69.60  % 

Silica  31.40%  IRON  55-5% 

The  Slag  is  practically  composed  of  Ferrous  Silicate. 
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TO  THE 

LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURALISTS’  UNION, 

delivered  at  Lincoln,  18  November  1926, 
by  the  Rev,  Sumner  C.  Wood,  b.a. 


PLACE-NAMES  ON  THE  MAP  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE 
IN  RELATION  TO  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


To  understand  the  conditions  under  which  place-names 
originated,  we  have  to  try  to  imagine  the  state  of  the  country 
when  they  were  first  needed  and  given.  I  think  we  are  helped 
to  do  this  by  observing  the  giving  of  names  in  recent  times  in 
the  western  parts  of  America.  There  we  find  only  few  names 
that  have  persisted  from  ancient  times,  most  of  them  being 
given  by  settlers  as  the  occasion  arose.  Some  (a  very  few)  are 
of  Indian  origin;  there  are  others,  more  in  number,  that  date 
from  the  time  of  early  Spanish  settlers  ;  and  there  are  a  few 
from  other  sources.  For  example,  a  valley  may  be  called 
canyon,  arroyo,  gulch,  gorge,  draw,  coulee.  Of  these,  canyon 
and  arroyo  are  Spanish,  and  coulee  (in  a  limited  district  only) 
is  French.  The  first  two  were  adopted,  partly  because  the 
English-speaking  settlers  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish 
valleys  of  a  different  character  from  one  another,  and  their 
own  vocabulary  did  not  supply  suitable  words.  The  last 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  small  French-Canadian 
colony. 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  seem  to  have  helped  to  fix 
some  of  the  names  which,  in  Lincolnshire,  are  more  particu¬ 
larly  connected  with  the  natural  features  of  the  country — 
naturalist-names  we  might  call  them. 

Now  valleys  are  not  a  marked  feature  of  this  county.  In 
Swinhope  we  have  one  valley  name.  Hope  seems  to  indicate 
first  a  small  landlocked  bay,  and  then  a  hollow  between  hills. 
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Den  in  Denton  may  well  mean  (as  elsewhere)  a  valley.  It  is 
so  used  largely  in  Yorkshire.  Some  have  been  tempted  by  the 
fact  of  the  Danish  influence  in  Lincolnshire  to  trace  it  to  some 
Dane ;  but  the  name  Denton  suits  the  Lincolnshire  place  as 
being  in  a  valley,  and  this  name  is  not  confined  to  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

We  may  have  the  Welsh  pant,  i.e.  valley,  in  Paunton, 
now  Ponton,  as  here  again  we  have  an  obvious  valley. 

The  map  shows  Walcott  dales,  Blankney  dales,  &c.  These 

{ 

are  portions  of  land  lying  between  the  fens  of  those  parishes 
and  the  river  Witham.  They  do  not  look  like  valleys.  Can 
they  take  their  names  from  Dal,  i.e.  a  portion  or  share  of  land? 
This  word  is  seen  in  Dalderby,  but  the  dales  are  probably  of 
more  recent  parcelling. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  hills.  There  are  none,  say  some,  in 
Lincolnshire.  Those  who  named  our  places  did  not  think  so. 
Take  Hough-on-the-Hill.  On  the  hill  is  probably  modern  and 
unnecessary,  as  hough,  or  how ,  or  hoh,  in  varying  forms,  means 
hill.  This  hoh  or  how  is  also  found  in  Threhoe,  Wraghoe, 
Candleshoe,  Beltisloe,  Elloe,  Graffoe,  Langoe,  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Wapentake  being  on  the  highest  hill  available. 
Again,  we  have  Loveden  (the  Wapentake  of  that  name)  which 
should  be  don  [dun,  down,  a  hill)  and  not  den,  hill  and  not  valley. 

We  will  not  stop  over  the  keel-like  ridge  of  West  Real,  or 
the  more  obvious  Rigsby  (ridge).  Let  us  turn  rather  to  the 
obvious  divisions  of  this  large  county  not  into  three  but  into  at 
least  five  parts:  the  Marsh,  the  Fen,  the  Heath,  the  Moor  and 
the  Wold— perhaps  we  might  add  the  Car. 

The  Marsh  is  properly  a  ‘place  of  pools’.  It  is  not 
necessarily  saved  from  the  sea,  unless  it  is  called  Saltmarsh, 
but  Lincolnshire  has  confined  it  to  the  low  land  near  the  sea. 
Our  map  shows  it  often  as  an  adjunct  to  a  place-name,  e.g. 
Gayton-le-Marsh,  Marshchapel,  &c. 

The  Fen  has  ceased  to  deserve  its  name.  It  is  not  as  a 
rule  ‘partly  covered  with  water’,  though  it  may  be  able  to 
show  you  a  little  mud.  Its  habit  of  growing  aquatic  plants 
has  been  much  curtailed,  but  the  map  still  shows  it  .in  many 
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places,  and  preserves  to  us  a  record  of  its  past  character.  The 
Fens  in  Lincolnshire  are  mainly  confined  to  one  part,  and  are 
thus  the  more  conspicuous.  Yet  we  find  Bassingham  Fen, 
and  perhaps  Fenton,  on  the  west,  and  quite  detached.  Fenby 
probably  had  another  origin. 

The  word  Moor  is  very  frequent  on  the  map  and  is  widely 
scattered.  Perhaps  on  this  account  it  has  received  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  Fen.  Also,  the  Lincolnshire  Moors  seem  to  be  of  a 
different  character  from  the  well-known  Yorkshire  Moors. 
The  latter  are  high,  but  the  former  are  often  very  low.  We 
may  take  Holton-le-Moor  in  the  middle  north,  and  Carlton-le4 
Moorland  in  the  west  as  samples.  We  find  the  name  begin¬ 
ning  near  Caistor  and  running  south  between  the  Wolds  and 
the  lower  land  of  the  Ancholme  valley  at  Wetmoor,  near 
Snarford,  at  Reepham  and  Fiskerton.  We  find  it  again  about 
Woodhall  and  Coningsby.  On  the  south  of  the  Witham  at 
Branston,  Martin,  Leasingham,  perhaps  at  Morton.  In  the 
north-west  it  is  represented  by  Twigmoor,  at  Crowle,  and  at 
Bagmoor  Farm  (Normanby).  In  the  south-west,  we  may 
trace  it  from  Lincoln  at  Eagle,  Hykeham,  Morton,  Carlton, 
Stapleford  to  Gonerby,  where  Jeanie  Deans  was  taken  prisoner. 
Perhaps  we  might  go  on  to  Wealdmoor  Lodge  in  Harlaxton. 
I  do  not  find  it  in  the  east,  but  Kirmond  is  not  in  the  Mire ,  but 
in  the  Moor.  Moor  meant  open,  uncultivated  country. 

Heath  and  Wold  also  began,  it  would  seem,  with  the 
same  vague,  simple  meaning.  The  characteristics  of  Heath 
came  to  be  absence  of  forest  and  presence  of  heath.  It  might’ 
be  wet  or  dry.  We  find  its  elevation  low,  about  ioo  feet,  or 
50  to  150  feet.  The  soil  would  seem  to  vary,  and  the  name 
seems  to  have  little  if  any  distinctive  meaning  since  the- 
enclosures. 

Wold,  which  is  well-known  to  ‘foreigners’  as  a  part  of 
Lincolnshire,  is  mainly  confined  to  one  large  area.  It  shares 
its  name  with  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  and  the  Cotswolds,  and  its 
generally  hilly  character  with  the  South  Downs.  All  these,; 
except  the  Cotswolds,  are  cretaceous.  The  word  is  joined  to" 
a  number  of  place-names  to  distinguish  them  from  similar 
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names  in  the  Fen  or  Marsh.  It  is  curious  that  the  name, 
which  originally  might  have  been  freely  applied  anywhere, 
seems  to  be  never  used  on  the  Heaths  (except  by  writers  of 
Guide  Books  who  do  not  know  their  Lincolnshire),  but  it  does 
perhaps  occur  in  the  Wealdmoor  Lodge  already  mentioned, 
and  over  the  border  at  Waltham-on-the  Wolds,  &c. 

The  Heath  is  plainly  a  feature  of  Lincolnshire.  It  follows 
the  line  of  the  Cliff,  but  is  little  in  evidence  north  of  Lincoln 
(occurs  three  times) — perhaps  because  the  space  between  the 
Cliff  and  the  lower  land  to  the  east  is  too  narrow.  It  is  some¬ 
times  replaced  by  the  name  Cliff  (fourteen  times),  as  at  Owmby, 
Normanby,  Saxby.  It  is  most  noticeable  between  Lincoln 
and  Grantham  at  the  back  of  the  Cliff  ridge,  and  following  the 
geological  formation  westward  by  Harlaxton  and  Denton 
(proving  that  the  valley  is  real  Lincolnshire,  and  not,  as  some 
have  said,  part  of  Leicestershire),  and  on  to  Saltby,  Sproxton 
and  Great  Ponton.  Before  enclosure,  it  was  a  sort  of  high 
Moorland,  and  was  ‘shrubby’,  gorse,  thorn,  &c.,  growing 
there.  But  how  about  heath,  heather  ?  Is  this  traceable 
now  ?  In  Lincolnshire  we  notice  it  on  the  Moors,  but  less,  I 
think,  on  the  southern  Moors  which  are  more  fully  under 
cultivation.  Has  it  retired  before  cultivation  there  ?  And  has 
the  same  thing  happened  on  the  Heaths  ?  Heydour  is  thought 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  it,  and  still  retains  a  little  of  the 
plant.  Temple  Bruer  (bruyere,  heath)  and  Brewer’s  Grave 
(Heath  Grove)  do  so  too,  and  we  may  add  Ling’s  Hill  just 
over  the  border. 

We  have  added  Moor  and  Heath  to  the  three  parts  into 
which  Lincolnshire  is  usually  divided.  I  think  we  may  fairly 
make  a  sixth  of  Car,  a  Marsh  overgrown  with  brushwood.  The 
Cars  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ancholme 
and  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  Cultivation  and  drainage  have 
deprived  them  largely  of  their  right  to  a  special  name.  Their 
fate  in  this  particular  is  shared,  more  or  less,  by  the  other 
parts  we  have  dealt  with,  but  their  presence  deserves  at  least 
to  be  recorded. 

There  is  another  word  that  cannot  be  classed  with  these. 
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but  it  calls  for  some  notice,  namely  Field.  We  think  we  know 
what  a  Field  means,  but  to  our  forefathers  it  meant  the  very 
opposite  to  an  enclosure.  Enclosures  were  the  exception,  and 
were  called  by  many  various  names.  The  Open  Field  which, 
like  other  portions  of  open  country,  is  no  longer  open,  except 
in  a  few  commons  and  wastes,  could  not  be  ignored.  The 
phrase  ‘  Field,  Wood  and  Fen  ’  in  a  Peterborough  deed  seems 
to  show  that  Field  might  include  anything  that  was  not  Wood 
or  Fen  (in  a  wild  state,  presumably).  Field  was  the  open 
country  either  cultivated  or  that  might  be  cultivated.  We  find 
it  not  uncommonly  in  place-names.  So  many  place-names 
imply  an  enclosure  that  it  would  seem  that  Field  might  show 
the  lack  of  this,  e.g.  Swayfield,  the  swain’s  field.  Possibly  a 
person  in  the  condition  of  a  swain,  but  with  little  capital, 
thought  he  would  set  up  for  himself  as  a  squatter.  He  was 
not  confined  to  the  roadside  waste,  but  could  find  ampler 
space  quite  easily.  He  could  not  afford  an  enclosure  to  start 
with — hence  his  settlement  was  the  Swain’s  Field. 

I  had  thought  to  say  something  about  the  Flora  and  Fauna 
indicated  by  place-names,  but  it  dwindles  down  to  much  less 
than  I  had  expected,  and  is  rather  precarious. 

The  well-known  town  of  Derby  is  thought  to  show  the 
presence  of  wild  animals  around  it,  and  to  speak  of  the 
hunting  which  helped  to  occupy  the  time  of  its  inhabitants. 
We  have  a  Derby  too,  in  Burton  Stather.  It  may  remind  us 
of  the  Hart  as  found  at  Hartsholme;  the  Wolf  as  at  Wrag- 
holme  ( Vrag ,  to  wreck,  destroy,  the  destroyer) ;  the  Fox  at 
Scullar  Wood  (Skollr,  Norse  for  fox) ;  the  Wild  Boar  at 
Swinhope  and  Swinethorpe ;  the  Badger  at  Broxholme  (Old 
Eng.  brock);  the  Hare  at  Hareby;  the  Rook  at  Roxby  (A.S. 
hroc,  rook),  Ruckland  and  Roxholme;  the  Crow  at  Crackpool, 
Lincoln  (O.  Norse  K rakay  crow);  and,  may  we  say,  at  Crow- 
land;  the  Frog  at  Podehole  (Old  Eng.  Padde,  toad  or  frog) 
near  Pinchbeck,  and  Padehole  in  Louth. 

We  may  trace  the  familiar  Ash  in  Ashby;  the  Oak  in 
Acthorpe,  near  Louth,  and  Thonock  near  Gainsborough, 
though  not  the  bald  or  stagged  Oak  of  Baldock,  Hertfordshire  ; 
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the  Thorn  in  many  places  and  in  various  spellings  ;  the  Dog 
Rose  in  Hipbridge ;  the  undergrowth  of  shrubs  in  Riseholme, 
Rigsby  and  Ropsley  Rise,  from  the  old  English  rys,  or  ns, 
meaning  brushwood;  the  Linden  in  Limber.  We  may  see 
evidence  of  good  pasture  in  Butterwick,  and  the  presence  of 
Chalk  in  Cawkwell. 

But,  and  it  means  a  great  deal,  when  we  see  the  Bear  in 
Barnsdale  and  Braceby ;  the  Bee  in  Beesby  ;  the  Sheep  in 
Farforth  (Danish  faar ,  sheep) ;  the  Cuckoo  in  Gokewell  (Gowk, 
still  used  in  Lines.);  the  Fox  in  Revesby  (Norse  refr,  fox); 
the  Horse  in  Rauceby  ( livoss ,  horse) ;  the  Beetle  (Weevil)  in 
Weelsby;  the  Thrush  in  Trusthorpe;  the  Dove  in  Dowsby  ; 
the  young  Pig  in  Griseby,  Girsby  (Danish  gris,  in  Scotland 
grice) ;  the  Raven  in  Ravendale ;  the  suggestion  of  silk- 
producing  in  Silkby,  we  cannot  take  these  as  evidence  as  to  the 
state  of  Lincolnshire,  but  must  regard  them  as  personal  names 
of  owners,  and  indicating  rather  the  presence  of  such  things  in 
the  lands  from  which  their  owners  came,  and  where  they  got 
their  names. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  islands,  the  Holmes,  are  more 
often  not  named  from  persons,  but  from  things  or  animals. 
Such  as  Hart  Island,  Wolf  Island  ;  Wild  Boar  Island  and 
Rook  Island,  Farholme  (Sheep  Island) ;  Haverholme  (Oat 
Island)  and  Tupholme  (Ram’s  Island). 

Our  settlers  found  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  the  Ax 
or  Esk,  of  Celtic  origin,  which  means  water.  They  called  the 
island  Ax-ey,  or  Haxey  (which  still  survives  in  one  parish 
name),  i.e.  Water  Isle.  The  Danes  came  (as  English  speakers 
followed  the  Spaniards  in  America),  and  added  their  word  for 
island,  making  the  name  Axey-holme.  Later,  this  was  cut 
down  to  Axholme.  Later  generations,  not  knowing  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  any  of  the  component  words,  needlessly  added  and  made 
it  into  the  Isle  of  Axholme. 

In  many  West  American  names,  we  find  the  name  of  the 
first  comer,  even  though  he  soon  disappears.  A  vast  number 
of  our  place-names  have  originated  in  a  similar  way,  and  it  is 
still-  prevalent  in  the  country,  as  when  a  house  is  called  by  the 
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name  of  its  occupier.  Such  landmarks  as  single  trees,  or 
groves,  also  serve.  It  is  not  the  building  first,  and  the  holly 
or  other  tree  afterwards,  but  the  tree  is  well-established  before 
the  house  is  built. 

Natural  features,  fords,  &c.,  give  other  names,  and  some 
mere  accident  may  determine  the  specific  name  to  be  added. 

Men  give  names  to  places.  Some  of  them  last  for  many 
centuries,  and  are  handed  on  to  those  who  have  no  idea  of 
their  meaning.  Where  we  can  guess  something  of  that 
meaning,  we  see  that  they  record  conditions  of  long  ago,  and 
reveal  to  us  something  of  the  Lincolnshire  of  our  forefathers. 


<5 1 Jt  (9>toenhT-s£C0tt&  Jpresttent 

OF  THE 

Httttolnsljire  I^atnralists'  UCtttott. 


GEORGE  A.  GRIERSON,  O.B.E.,  M.B.,  C.M. 


L'EW  of  our  members  have  such  long-standing  connection 
with  the  Union  as  the  subject  of  this  short  sketch.  Join¬ 
ing  in  1896,  whilst  resident  at  Lincoln,  Dr.  Grierson  has  been 
associated  with  Cordeaux,  Burton,  the  two  Fowlers,  Peacock, 
Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Stow,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
stalwarts,  and,  except  for  the  few  years  of  his  absence  from 
the  county  during  his  medical  studies,  he  has  always  given 
himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  service  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Naturalists’  Union. 

The  doctor,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  was  educated  there, 
and  graduated  at  that  University  with  first-class  honours  after 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  medical  student.  When  he  returned  to 
this  county  in  1906  to  commence  practice  at  Grimsby,  his 
fame  as  a  naturalist  and  botanist  had  preceded  him,  and  he 
was  called  upon  by  the  writer  who  welcomed  him  as  a  col- 
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league  and  as  a  prospective  member  of  the  Grimsby  and  District 
Naturalists’  Society.  Need  we  say  that  he  was  a  great  success 
in  both  capacities  ?  Except  during  the  terrible  years  of  war, 
which,  however,  brought  well-deserved  honours  to  Dr.  Grierson, 
how  many  happy  hours  in  fields  and  woods  near  Grimsby  has 
the  writer  spent  with  him  and  other  lovers  of  nature  !  These 
twenty-one  years  have  flown  away  like  weeks — we  trust  that 
there  are  many  more  to  come. 

In  this  brief  sketch  there  can  be  but  a  passing  reference 
to  a  few  of  his  many  activities  and  interests,  scientific,  literary 
and  artistic.  Such  a  mental  training  as  his  in  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  medicine  is  a  very  wide  education,  developing 
the  faculty  of  keen  observation  of  facts  and  of  careful  judge¬ 
ment.  Botany  thus  becomes  a  very  deep  subject.  Dr. 
Grierson  has  always  been  a  botanist ;  he  knows  and  loves 
flowers  and  plants  as  a  field-botanist  does,  but  he  also  knows 
their  innermost  structure  and  chemistry.  We  find  him  in  1887 
reading  before  the  Sheffield  Pharmaceutical  and  Chemical 
Society  a  most  interesting  paper  ‘  On  the  Sudden  Appearance 
and  Gradual  Extinction  of  Certain  Species  of  Plants  in 
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Limited  Areas’  ( Pharmaceutical  Journal  &>  Transactions,  24 
December  1887)  ;  and  another  most  scholarly  and  valuable 
paper :  ‘  Notes  on  Starch  Digestion  ’,  read  at  Edinburgh  before 
the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  in  1892,  and  published 
in  the  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy  and  Transactions  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference,  1892.  A  series  of  articles, 
entitled  ‘Lessons  from  Fields  and  Lanes’,  contributed  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  in  1889-90,  was  published  in  book-form, 
and  had  a  large  sale.  It  is  now  out  of  print,  though  it  is  still 
much  sought  after.  It  treats  of  his  favourite  subject,  botany, 
in  a  way  suitable  for  pharmaceutical  students. 

His  activities  as  a  field-botanist  in  the  county  are  known 
to  all  members  of  the  Union,  for  there  are  few  quarters  he  has 
not  worked  well,  and  few  meetings  of  the  Union  he  has  missed. 
We  in  Grimsby  know  with  what  interest  he  hears  of  anything 
rare  or  new,  and  we  always  respect  his  opinion  in  cases  of 
difficulty  in  determination.  He  has  presented  his  extensive 
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herbarium  to  the  Grimsby  and  District  Naturalists’  Society. 

His  Presidential  Address  to  the  L.N.U.,  delivered  in  1923, 
referring  to  the  natural  history  of  Freshney  Bog,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  our  Transactions,  besides  being  a  timely 
record  of  an  area  which  is  being  encroached  upon  for  building 
purposes,  and  now  up  for  sale.  In  this  Address,  as  in  all  his 
writings,  Dr.  Grierson  exhibits  a  fine  literary  style,  and  the 
same  ability  of  expression  characterizes  his  always  welcome 
remarks  at  our  meetings,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be. 
His  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature,  as  might  be  expected, 
shows  itself  in  the  choice  and  in  the  composition  of  all  his 
photographic  work — a  line  in  which  he  excels. 

Always  a  delightful  companion,  bright  and  cheerful,  he 
has  a  happy,  friendly  way  at  our  excursions  of  joining  in  the 
interests  of  all  field  naturalists,  always  modestly  anxious  to 
learn  anything,  and  yet  one  feels  by  his  thoughtful,  critical 
questions,  that  he  already  knows  the  answer,  even  although  he 
may  not  smile  ! 

W.  W. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  ENTOMOLOGY 

OF  THE 

HOLLAND  DIVISION  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BY 

Herbert  W.  Miles,  M.Sc.,  N.D.A., 

Adviser  in  Entomology,  The  University,  Manchester. 

During  the  years  1923,  1924  and  1925,  while  engaged 
on  entomological  advisory  work  at  the  Kirton  Agricultural 
Institute,  the  writer  was  able  to  collect  notes  on  the 
insects  of  economic  importance  in  the  Division  of  Holland 
(Lincolnshire),  and  it  is  thought  that  the  observations  thus 
amassed  should  be  put  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  future 
workers  in  the  locality  and  others  interested  in  the  insect  pests 
of  the  area. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  identifying 
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specimens  at  various  times  throughout  the  period,  or  for 
examining  and  reporting  on  plants  injured  by  insects : — 
Messrs.  F.  R.  Petherbridge,  G.  K.  Blair,  J.  C.  F.  Fryer, 
F.  W.  Edwards,  C.  J.  Wainwright,  G.  T.  Lyle,  F.  Laing, 
Major  Austen  and  Dr.  Waterston. 

The  Division  of  Holland  is  a  stretch  of  practically  flat 
country,  scarcely  above  sea  level,  merging  on  the  south  west 
into  the  Soke  of  Peterborough,  Isle  of  Ely  and  Cambridgeshire 
fens,  and  west  and  north  into  the  higher  lands  of  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  wolds.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  25  inches,  and  falls 
chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn.  Winds  are  variable,  but 
usually  in  evidence.  The  soil  varies  somewhat,  being  silty  in 
the  north,  and  silt  intermingled  with  ‘  black  land 1  or  soil 
having  a  high  humus  content  in  the  south.  With  a  little 
drying,  the  silt  soils  are  easily  workable,  but  when  rapid 
drying  follows  injudicious  ploughing,  the  soil  sets  into  hard 
lumps  which  are  most  difficult  to  break  down  until  after 
thorough  soaking  by  subsequent  rains.  Trees  and  hedgerows 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  locality,  elms  occur  here  and 
there  in  scanty  rows  along  dyke-sides,  or  in  small  clumps 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

The  following  particulars  are  given  in  the  1924  Report  of 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  furnish  an  idea  of  the  extent 
and  range  of  crops  cultivated  in  the  Division  of  Holland. 

Total  acreage  of  the  Division  of  Holland  267,801  acres. 
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Cabbage  for 
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In  addition, 

there  is  a 

wide  range  of  bulb 

and  flower 

crops,  with  occasional  crops  of  caraway,  buckwheat,  maize, 
woad  and  sunflower. 

Cereals,  roots  and  cruciferous  crops  are  more  or  less 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  Division ;  orchard  and  fruit 
plantations  occur  principally  in  the  south  east,  from  Holbeach 
to  Sutton  Bridge,  due  south  from  Holbeach,  and  to  a  less 
extent  fruit  is  grown  in  the  Spalding  and  Donnington  areas. 
Bulb  and  flower  culture  has  extended  north  and  east  from 
Spalding,  and  strawberry  culture  has  spread  from  south  and 
south-east  as  far  north  as  within  three  miles  of  Boston. 
Celery  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  west  of  the  county,  carrots  near 
Crowland,  while  swede  turnip,  mustard  and  cabbage  seed  are 
largely  grown  around  Holbeach.  The  coastal  strip  from 
Gedney  to  Fosdyke  is  mainly  devoted  to  cereals,  but  some 
potatoes  are  also  grown.  Sugar  beet  is  becoming  more  widely 
cultivated,  and  is  taking  up  land  formerly  given  over  to  potato 
growing. 

With  such  a  wide  range  of  crops,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
representatives  of  most  of  the  orders  of  insects  occur  in  the 
Division  of  Holland.  Economically  the  most  important  orders 
are  Coleoptera,  with  nearly  forty  injurious  species ;  Diptera, 
with  about  twenty  species  of  economic  importance;  Rhyncbota, 
with  at  least  thirty-three  species  ;  and  Lepidoptera,  with  about 
forty-four  species.  Of  Hymenoptera,  too,  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  range  of  species,  many  of  which  are  parasitic. 
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THYSANURA. 

Of  this  order,  the  only  member  which  was  encountered  in 
any  numbers,  was  Lepisma  saccharina ,  the  ‘  Silver  Fish’  insect 
or  ‘  Fish  Moth  which  occurs  commonly  in  dwelling-houses. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  many  are  rather  old  and 
damp,  and  these  insects  inhabit  cupboards  and  crevices  about 
kitchens  and  similar  places. 

COLLEMBOLA. 

Near  Pinchbeck  and  Gedney,  seedling  mangolds  suffering 
from  restricted  growth,  a  condition  known  as  £  strangle’ ,  were 
found  to  be  heavily  infested  with  a  Springtail,  Bourletiella 
hortensis ;  subsequently  the  species  was  found  to  be  generally 
distributed  in  the  area.  The  attack  on  mangolds  by  this 
Springtail  may  cause  serious  losses.  In  1924,  large  numbers 
of  Onychiurus  ambulans  were  taken  at  the  roots  of  strawberries. 

ORTHOPTERA. 

The  Common  Cockroach,  Blatta  orientalis ,  has  been  seen 
by  the  writer  about  Boston  and  Spalding,  but  during  the  period 
under  consideration  this  insect  was  not  reported  as  a  pest  in 
the  area.  In  1925,  the  Field  Cricket,  Gryllus  campesiris ,  was 
sent  in  for  identification  from  near  Boston,  but  did  not  occur 
as  a  pest. 

DERMAPTERA. 

Earwigs,  Forficula  spp.,  were  common  and  were  observed 
disfiguring  the  petals  of  tulips  near  Spalding,  and  eating  holes 
in  fallen  apples  near  Kirton. 

THYSANOPTERA. 

The  Pea  Thrips,  Kakothrips  robnstus  Uzel.,  was  common 
and  harmful  in  1923,  causing  injury  to  the  flower  buds,  blos¬ 
soms  and  young  pods  of  peas.  Many  of  the  terminal  flowers 
perished  as  a  result  of  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  pest,  and 
the  pods  were  badly  stunted  and  malformed.  This  species 
was  also  observed  in  1924,  but  was  much  less  harmful. 
Another  species,  which  was  not  identified,  was  found  attacking 
carnations  out  of  doors  near  Boston.  The  Thrips  fed  in  the 
partly  opened  flower  buds  and  were  present  in  such  numbers 
that  the  petals  of  pink  varieties  were  almost  bleached.  The 
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writer  has  since  seen  carnations  under  glass  in  Middlesex 
badly  injured  in  a  similar  manner  by  Thrips  and  the  species 
proved  to  be  Thrips  tahaci,  a  common  pest,  well  known  in 
America  as  the  Onion  Thrip.  In  the  spring  of  1925  Thrips 
were  common  in  the  Holland  Division  about  apple  and  pear 
blossom,  and  many  complaints  were  received,  though  inspec¬ 
tion  indicated  that  little  injury  was  being  caused. 

RHYNCHOTA. 

Plant  Bugs  are  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the 
Holland  Division  of  Lincolnshire,  and  in  1925  typical  injury 
was  noted  on  potatoes,  peas,  broad  beans,  runner  beans,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  paeonies  and  apples.  The 
species  of  Bugs  concerned  were  Calocoris  norvcgicus  and  Lygtis 
pabulinus  on  the  crops  and  fruit  bushes,  and  Psallus  ambiguus , 
Orthotylus  marginalis,  Phytochoris  populi  and  Plesiocoris  rugicollis 
on  apples.  The  attacks  of  this  last  species  are  particularly 
serious  around  Spalding  and  Holbeach,  but  the  pest  is  com¬ 
mon  on  fruit  trees  throughout  the  district,  often  marking  over 
90%  of  the  fruit  in  unsprayed  orchards.  The  fruit  of  Lord 
Derby  seems  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  attack,  while 
that  of  Bramley’s  Seedling  under  similar  conditions  is  much 
less  attacked.  Allington  Pippin,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert 
also  suffer  seriously. 

A  Cimicid,  Anthocoris  sylvestris ,  is  common  throughout  the 
Division  of  Holland,  and  was  observed  near  Spalding  sucking 
the  bodies  of  caterpillars  apparently  destroyed  by  spray  fluids. 
In  both  1924  and  1925  the  large  Frog-hopper  or  Cuckoo-spit 
insect,  Philaenus  spumaria ,  was  exceedingly  common  on  straw¬ 
berries,  particularly  in  the  Holbeach  and  Long  Sutton  localities, 
and  its  attacks  resulted  in  much  curling  and  stunting  of  the 
foliage,  accompanied  by  yellowish  and  reddish  coloration. 
Blackberries,  loganberries  and  raspberries  were  also  attacked, 
and  on  the  former  two  fruits  the  same  leaf  malformation  was 
observed. 

Leafhoppers,  Chlorita  spp.,  were  very  common  in  1924  on 
fruit  trees,  causing  typical  tiny  bleached  areas  on  the  leaf  sur¬ 
face,  and  Erythroneura  parvula  caused  some  injury  to  mint  and 
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tomatoes.  Psylla  mali  was  common  in  most  orchards,  but  the 
use  of  tar  distillate  sprays  in  commercial  plantations  has  done 
much  to  reduce  this  pest.  In  1925,  a  Psylla,  so  far  unidenti¬ 
fied,  was  found  to  be  breeding  on  sea  buckthorn  on  the  coast 
north  of  Boston.  White  Fly,  Aleurodes  brassicae ,  on  cabbage, 
sprouts,  etc.,  and  Aleurodes  vapor ariomm ,  on  tomatoes,  cinerarias, 
etc.,  occurred  more  or  less  commonly  each  year. 

Aphids  are  very  variable  in  their  occurrence,  some  years 
proving  very  abundant  and  injurious,  and  in  other  seasons 
being  scarcely  noticeable.  During  the  period  under  considera¬ 
tion,  the  following  species  were  encountered  :  Macrosiphum  rosae 
on  roses,  M.  granarium  on  wheat,  M.  pisi  particularly  common 
in  1923  and  1924  on  peas  and  clover,  and  M.  gei  generally 
common  on  potatoes  and  on  tulips  under  glass.  Ampliovophora 
lactucae  occurred  on  currant  often  in  company  with  Capitophorus 
ribis,  and  Aphis  grossulariae  was  occasionally  a  serious  pest  on 
gooseberries.  Aphis  avenae  was  common  on  oats  in  1924,  and 
complaints  were  received  from  rill  over  the  Division.  Two 
species  of  Aphids  were  noted  as  abundant  on  plums  in  1924, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  1925,  the  Leaf-curling  Aphis,  Anuraphis 
prunina ,  and  the  Mealy  Aphis,  Hyalopterus  pruni.  The  Leaf¬ 
curling  Aphis  of  apples,  Dentatus  malifoliae ,  was  noted  as  com¬ 
mon  especially  around  Spalding,  and  the  Green  Apple  Aphis, 
Aphis  pomi,  was  also  widespread,  the  eggs  of  this  latter  species 
having  been  found  blackening  the  extension  growths  on  apple- 
shoots  in  new  plantations  in  the  autumn  of  1924.  Eriosoma 
lanigera,  the  Woolly  Aphis  of  the  apple  was  common  especially 
on  the  older  orchards  near  Spalding  and  Pinchbeck,  and  was 
also  noted  in  established  orchards  and  gardens  near  Boston. 

Brevicoryne  brassicae ,  the  Cabbage  Aphis,  caused  consider¬ 
able  injury  to  early  cauliflowers  and  autumn  cabbage.  Aphis 
nnnicis  was  common  on  beans,  and  often  became  a  serious  pest 
on  sugar  beet  and  mangolds,  infesting  the  flower  shoots  of  the 
latter  when  grown  for  seed.  Myzus  circumflexus ,  a  species  com¬ 
monly  infesting  greenhouse  plants,  was  noted  on  arums  near 
Boston  in  1925.  This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  species  of 
Aphides  which  may  prove  harmful  in  the  area,  but  these  were 
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noted  from  time  to  time  and  complaints  were  received  about 
them.  In  some  cases  the  life  of  a  crop  was  threatened  by  the 
Aphides,  while  in  other  instances  parasites  and  predaceous 
insects  soon  reduced  the  infestation  and  the  crops  recovered. 

Several  representatives  of  Coccidae  have  been  observed 
in  Holland,  the  large  species  Lecanium  capreae  occurred  on 
apples,  pears  and  gooseberries  near  Boston,  and  Lepidosaphes 
ulmi  on  apples  and  on  hawthorn  in  hedges.  The  former  were 
noted  as  being  largely  parasitised  and  the  latter  were  only 
serious  on  odd  trees  in  young  plantations.  Lecanium  persicae 
was  noted  on  peaches  and  apricots,  and  Cvyptococcus  fagi  often 
occurred  on  beech  trees. 

NEUROPTERA. 

Lacewings,  Chrysopa  spp.,  are  fairly  common,  and  were 
sent  in  for  identification  several  times,  while  the  Brown  Lace¬ 
wing,  Boriomyia  nervosa ,  was  found  in  numbers  in  an  orchard 
south-east  of  Spalding  ;  the  larvae  collected,  however,  proved 
to  be  rather  heavily  parasitised. 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

The  Cabbage  Whites,  Pieris  spp.,  were  common,  especially 
in  gardens  near  buildings.  All  kinds  of  brassicas  were 
attacked,  but  it  was  noticeable  that  only  odd  specimens 
occurred  in  the  fields  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  broccoli, 
which  were  extensively  cultivated.  Occasionally  fairly  severe 
damage  was  noted  in  plant  beds,  but  these  were  often  situated 
near  the  buildings  where  the  larvae  could  find  suitable  sites  for 
pupation. 

In  1923,  Montbretias  were  noted  as  badly  attacked  by 
Spilosoma  spp.  The  Noctuidae  are  of  considerable  importance, 
the  larvae  of  Agiotes  segetum  often  causing  serious  losses  in 
strawberry  plantations  in  the  south  of  the  Division.  Mamestra 
brassicae  was  occasionally  troublesome  to  cabbages  and  cauli¬ 
flowers,  and  Hadena  pisi  was  taken  in  numbers  on  apple  trees 
at  Holbeach  ;  Mamestra  persicaviae ,  M.  oleracea  and  Phlogophora 
meticulosa  occurred  on  herbaceous  plants  in  gardens ;  Diloba 
caeruleocephala  on  apple  and  on  hawthorn  hedges  ;  and  Cucullia 
verbasci  defoliated  mulleins  each  year,  but  the  larvae  were 
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always  heavily  parasitised. 

The  Vapourer  Moth,  Orgyia  antiqua ,  was  noted  as  common 
at  Boston,  Spalding  and  Holbeach,  and  vast  numbers  of 
hymenopterous  parasites  were  reared  from  the  eggs.  Larvae  of 
the  Gold  Tail,  Porthesia  similis,  occurred  in  fruit  plantations, 
often  in  company  with  those  of  the  foregoing  species.  The 
following  Hawkmoths  have  been  noticed  or  sent  in  :  Achevontia 
atropos ,  the  Death’s  Head,  the  larvae  feeding  on  the  potato 
haulm  ;  Dilina  iiliae ,  the  Lime  Hawk ;  Smerinthus  ocellatus , 
rather  common  on  young  apple  trees  near  Holbeach  and 
Pinchbeck  in  1924  and  1925  ;  and  Sphinx  ligustvi ,  the  Privet 
Hawk. 

Phalera  bucephala ,  the  Buff  Tip,  was  exceptionally  common 
each  year  at  Boston  and  Kirton,  and  though  numbers  of  larvae 
were  collected,  no  parasites  were  reared.  Of  the  Geometridae, 
Cheimatobia  brumata,  Hybernia  dtfoliaria ,  and  Anisopteryx  aescularia 
were  most  common,  and  in  neglected  orchards  often  com¬ 
pletely  defoliated  the  trees.  Where  the  orchards  were  under- 
planted  with  gooseberries,  these  also  suffered  very  severely, 
especially  in  the  west  of  the  county.  Abraxas  grossulariata  was 
often  very  troublesome  on  gooseberries  and  currants,  red 
currants  especially  suffering  to  a  considerable  extent.  Larvae 
of  the  Peppered  Moth,  Pachys  b  etui  avia ,  were  collected  from 
apples  near  Spalding,  and  also  at  Boston,  and  in  both  cases 
were  found  to  be  parasitised.  Pionea  forficalis ,  the  Garden 
Pearl,  one  of  the  Pyralids,  was  found  in  1923  and  1924  infest¬ 
ing  the  hearts  of  cauliflowers  and  causing  considerable  injury ; 
in  1925,  it  was  found  on  brassicas  in  seed  beds  near  Boston. 

Tortricids  were  particularly  common  and  destructive 
throughout  the  Division.  Larvae  of  the  Codlin  Moth,  Cydia 
pomonella ,  were  present  in  most  orchards  inspected,  and  in  most 
private  gardens,  but  hymenopterous  parasites  do  much  to  keep 
this  species  in  check.  Cydia  funebrana  was  found  infesting 
plums  in  1923  near  Boston,  and  in  1925  near  Gedney,  and  in 
the  latter  case  was  responsible  for  much  injury  to  the  crop. 
The  Pea-moth,  Laspveysia  nigricana ,  is  an  important  pest  in  the 
area,  where  large  quantities  of  peas  for  packeting  are  pro- 
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duced.  In  1924  and  1925,  the  pest  was  serious  in  the  area 
between  Boston  and  Sutterton,  the  moths  being  found  about 
the  fields  when  the  earliest  crops  were  just  in  flower.  The 
various  species  of  Tortrix  which  infest  fruit  were  generally 
distributed,  the  following  having  been  noted  as  causing  injury : 
Cacoecia  rosana  and  Olethreutcs  variegana  on  apples  and  pears, 
Hedya  ocellana  and  Blastrodacna  atra  on  apples  ;  Eucosma  uddman- 
niana  on  raspberries  and  loganberries  at  Boston  and  Spalding ; 
Oxygrapha  comariana  and  Olethreutes  lacunana  on  strawberries 
at  Holbeach,  Sutterton  and  Boston  ;  Incurvaria  rubiella  on  rasp¬ 
berries  at  Spalding  ;  Hyponomeuta  padella  exceedingly  common 
on  apple,  pear  and  hawthorn;  and  Lyonetia  spp.  and  Coleophora 
spp.  on  apple  at  Boston  West. 

The  Diamond-back  Moth,  Plutella  maculipennis,  occurred 
commonly  throughout  the  area,  and  in  1923  caused  serious 
injury  to  young  cauliflowers  near  Moulton.  A  Tineid,  Eper- 
menia  chacrophyllellus ,  was  found  causing  much  leaf  injury  to 
parsnips  at  Kirton  and  Sutterton,  1924  and  1925.  Two  Blister 
Moths  were  found  commonly  injuring  the  foliage  of  ornamental 
shrubs  about  Boston  and  Spalding,  Cemiostoma  laburnella  on 
laburnum,  and  Gracilaria  syringella  on  lilacs.  Stored  products, 
especially  wheat,  flour  and  sharps,  were  often  noted  as  being 
infested  by  the  larvae  of  the  Flour  Moth,  Epliestia  huhniella ,  a 
widespread  species. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Ground  Beetles,  Carabidae,  were  commonly  encountered, 
especially  in  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  strawberries  and 
clover,  the  most  usual  species  being  Harpalus  ruficovnis ,  H. 
puncticellis,  Aniara  familiaris,  A.  ovata  and  A.  consularis.  Though 
they  are  essentially  carnivorous,  at  various  times  certain  of 
these  species  are  recorded  as  causing  some  injury  to  crop 
plants. 

In  1924,  Silpha  opaca  was  found  overwintering  in  some 
numbers  under  the  bark  of  trees  in  a  hedgerow  bordering  a 
field  which  had  grown  mangolds  the  previous  season,  but  the 
grower  had  observed  no  injury  to  the  plants  by  the  insect. 

Byturus  tommtosus ,  the  Loganberry  Beetle,  caused  serious 
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injury  each  year  to  raspberries,  loganberries  and  strawberries, 
the  adults  devouring  the  petals  and  stamens  and  biting  into 
the  receptacles,  and  the  larvae  infesting  large  percentages  of 
the  fruits.  Though  the  pest  was  widespread  throughout  the 
Division,  the  Holbeach  district  was  most  seriously  affected. 

The  Pollen  Beetle,  Meligethes  aeneus,  was  exceedingly 
numerous  in  South  Lincolnshire,  where  it  infested  the  blossom 
of  cruciferous  crops,  many  of  which  are  cultivated  for  seed. 
The  insects  appear  in  spring,  and  may  be  found  on  yellow 
blossoms  in  March.  When  the  first  flowering  shoots  of  the 
turnip  are  sent  up,  the  beetles  assemble  in  numbers  and  eat 
holes  into  the  buds.  Oviposition  takes  place  in  the  opening 
flowers,  and  larvae  and  adults  may  be  found  feeding  together 
on  the  pollen  and  stigmas,  often  causing  very  serious  loss  or 
the  total  failure  of  the  seed  crop.  Swede  and  mustard  grown 
for  seed  were  attacked  in  the  same  manner.  A  hymenopterous 
parasite,  Thersilochus  morionellus,  does  much  to  keep  the  pest  in 
check. 

Atomaria  linearis ,  the  Pigmy  Mangold  Beetle,  often  causes 
failure  to  mangold  and  sugar  beet  crops  by  attacking  the 
seedlings  before,  or  as  soon  as,  they  appear  above  ground.  In 
1924,  the  attacks  of  these  insects  were  serious  in  the  north  of 
the  Division,  and  in  one  field  the  crop  had  to  be  re-sown  as  a 
result  of  their  depredations. 

Ladybirds,  Coccinellidae,  are  usually  plentiful  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  were  especially  common  in  1923  and  1924,  pupae 
being  found  in  considerable  numbers  on  potato  haulms. 

The  Turnip  Mud  Beetle,  Helophorus  rugosus,  occurred  as  a 
pest  of  turnips,  swedes  and  cabbages,  and  the  larvae  were 
found  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  Division,  feeding 
through  the  winter  at  the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  the  summer 
of  1923  and  1924,  numerous  specimens  of  the  adult  were  taken 
by  sweeping  clover  near  Kirton. 

In  T925,  attention  was  drawn  to  large  numbers  of  Mala- 
chins  hipustulatus  apparently  feeding  on  the  pollen  of  mustard 
blossom.  The  larvae  feed  in  the  wood  of  old  willows  and 
similar  trees. 
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Anobium  punctatum  was  reported  as  injurious  to  furniture 
and  the  woodwork  of  old  houses  near  Spalding  in  1924. 

Several  of  the  Elateridae  are  common  in  South  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  the  larvae,  or  wireworms  of  certain  species,  often  causing 
serious  injury  to  pototoes,  cereals,  root  crops  and  also  to 
strawberries.  The  most  common  species  were  Agriotes  obscurus 
and  A.  sputator.  Athous  haemovrhoidalis  was  less  commonly  ob¬ 
served,  though  numbers  of  the  larvae  were  taken  in  1924  at 
the  roots  of  strawberries.  In  1924  and  1925,  the  larvae  of 
Dolopius  marginal  is  were  found  injuring  the  roots  of  spring 
cabbage ;  this  is  interesting  since  this  species  is  usually 
associated  with  oak  woods. 

The  Phytophaga  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
Division,  for  many  injurious  representatives  of  this  group  of 
beetles  occurred.  Bruchus  rufimanus  was  bred  out  in  numbers 
from  field  beans  grown  south  of  Spalding ;  and  in  the  Spalding 
area  the  beetles  were  found  hibernating  under  the  bark  of 
trees  near  fields  which  carried  crops  of  beans  the  previous 
season. 

Lema  rnelanopa ,  which  has  been  recorded  at  various  times 
as  injuring  cereals,  was  taken  in  1924  and  1925  on  oats  and 
wheat  at  the  Kirton  Agricultural  Institute  farm,  the  larva 
causing  some  injury  to  the  leaves.  Phaedon  cochleariae  and  Ph. 
armoraciac  were  serious  pests  on  mustard,  and  often  invaded 
cabbage  seed  beds,  both  adults  and  larvae  causing  injury. 
The  beetles  hibernate  in  numbers  in  mustard  stubble  and  in 
rough  herbage,  and  appear  in  the  open  during  the  first  warm 
days  of  spring. 

Crioceris  asparagi  was  taken  injuring  young  shoots  of 
asparagus  at  Boston  and  Spalding,  and  later  in  the  season 
larvae  were  common  on  the  plants.  The  Flea  Beetles  often 
did  serious  injury  to  seedling  brassicas,  Phyllotreta  nemo  rum  and 
P.  crucifevae  being  frequently  reported  ;  these  were  often  re¬ 
sponsible  for  practically  total  loss  of  the  seedlings.  In  1925, 
Plcctrocellis  concinna  was  injurious  to  sugar  beet  seedlings  near 
Gedney. 

The  large  Cabbage  Flea,  Psylliodes  chvysocephala,  injured 
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brassicas,  the  adults  feeding  on  seedlings  and  young  plants  in 
the  autumn  at  the  time  of  oviposition.  The  eggs  are  laid  in 
batches  in  the  soil  near  the  young  plants,  and  the  young  larvae 
make  their  way  to  the  young  main  roots  or  hypocotyl  region 
and  tunnel  in,  their  activities  often  causing  blindness  in  cabbage 
or  resulting  in  stem  rot  in  swedes.  The  larva  is  weli  known  to 
swede  seed  growers,  as  the  Stem  Maggot.  The  larvae  of  ano¬ 
ther  Flea  Beetle,  Longitarsus  ochroleucus ,  were  taken  commonly 
in  the  spring  of  1924,  feeding  at  the  roots  of  strawberries  near 
Kirton.  This  species  is  fairly  common  in  hedgerows. 

One  representative  of  the  Cerambycida ,  Saperda  cacharias, 
was  sent  in  for  identification.  The  larvae  of  this  species 
occur  in  the  wood  of  willows  and  poplars. 

The  Rhyncophora  are  well  represented.  Apion  spp.  were 
taken  commonly  on  clover,  though  no  injury  to  seed  clover 
was  reported  during  the  years  under  consideration.  Larvae  of 
Otiorhynchus-  sulcatus  and  O.  picipes  were  taken  at  the  roots  of 
strawberries  at  Kirton  and  Holbeach,  and  the  adults  of  the 
latter  species  were  commonly  collected  from  apple  trees  in 
1925.  Phyllobius  oblongus  and  P.  pyvi  were  very  injurious  to 
pear  and  plum  shoots  and  strawberry  blossoms  in  1924  and 
1925,  and  the  larvae  of  P.  viridiaeris  were  taken  at  the  roots  of 
strawberries.  Larvae  of  Exomias  araneiformis ,  and  later  in  the 
season  adults  also,  were  taken  in  strawberry  beds  at  Holbeach 
and  Kirton  in  1924  and  1925.  The  various  species  of  Sitona 
were  exceptionally  common,  and  were  reported  as  injuring 
early  peas  each  year  from  1923  to  1925.  The  most  destructive 
species  were  5.  lineatus  and  S.  puncticollis,  while  S.  sulcifrons  and 
S.  hispidulus  were  frequently  swept  from  clover.  Two  species 
of  Hypcra  were  commonly  observed,  H.  variabilis,  hibernating 
under  the  bark  of  fruit  trees,  and  examples  of  this  species, 
together  with  H.  nigrirostris  have  been  sent  in  with  Sitona  spp., 
and  said  to  be  injuring  clover. 

Anihonomus  pomorum  was  commonly  encountered  through¬ 
out  the  area,  and  in  the  Donnington  district,  in  1925,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  very  serious  injury  on  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Derby  and  Bramley’s  Seedling. 
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A.  vubi  occurred  commonly  on  strawberries  at  Holbeach, 
Spalding  and  Long  Sutton.  This  weevil  causes  injury  to 
strawberry  blossom  trusses,  and  the  larvae  feed  in  the  blos¬ 
soms.  Adults  were  found  near  Moulton,  hibernating  under 
the  bark  of  apple  trees. 

Cent hor hynchus  pleuvostigma  was  common  year  by  year, 
forming  characteristic  galls  on  brassicas.  C.  assimilis  was 
responsible  for  a  certain  amount  of  loss  to  the  seeds  of  swede, 
the  larvae  occurring  in  the  seed  vessels.  The  adults  are  com¬ 
mon  in  spring,  and  feed  by  piercing  the  young  flowering 
shoots.  C.  contractus  was  common  in  1925,  and  caused  con¬ 
siderable  injury  to  mustard  seedlings  near  Spalding.  C.  quad- 
ridens  was  found  injuring  brassicas,  numbers  of  the  larvae 
occurring  in  the  stems  of  spring  cabbage  in  1925. 

Ovchestes  alni  was  a  most  common  pest  of  elms,  often  injur¬ 
ing  100%  of  the  leaves.  The  adults  are  commonly  found 
hibernating  under  the  bark.  Another  species  was  found  caus¬ 
ing  injury  to  the  leaves  of  birch  near  Boston. 

The  Scolytina  were  represented  by  Scolytus  destructor,  which 
was  commonly  found  under  the  bark  of  elm  trees.  Both  adults 
and  larvae  have  been  sent  in  for  identification. 

Of  the  Lamellicovnia ,  Melolontha  solstitialis  was  most  com¬ 
monly  met  with.  The  larvae  are  often  encountered  at  the 
roots  of  fruit  bushes  and  flowering  plants  on  new  land.  Phyl- 
lopertha  horticola  was  also  commonly  observed,  and  the  larvae 
of  Geotrupes  stercoranus  were  found  at  the  roots  of  strawberries 
and  fruit  bushes. 

In  1924,  a  number  of  adults  and  larvae  of  Dorcus parallelopi- 
pedus  were  taken  in  a  decaying  elm  near  Kirton. 

HYMENOPTERA. 

This  order  is  represented  by  a  wide  range  of  species. 
Sirex  gigas,  the  Giant  Wood  Wasp,  was  occasionally  sent  in 
for  identification. 

Several  species  of  Saw-flies  were  injurious  in  the  Division  ; 
the  Apple  Saw-fly,  H oplocampa  testudineu ,  the  Gooseberry  Saw- 
Ay,  Pteronus  vibesii,  and  the  Pear  Slugworm,  Eriocampoides 
limacina ,  were  widespread,  and  the  two  first  mentioned  species 
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were  responsible  for  more  or  less  injury  each  year.  In  the 
Holbeach  district  in  1924  and  1925,  the  larvae  of  Cladius  pecti- 
nicornis  were  taken  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  strawberries. 

In  1925,  a  serious  outbreak  of  Saw-fly,  ?  Rhadinoceraea  sp ., 
occurred  on  irises  in  a  garden  near  Wigtoft;  flags  in  the  dykes 
were  also  occasionally  noted  as  attacked  by  this  species. 

The  Hymenoptera  Parasitica  listed  below  have  been 
reared  during  the  years  1923-1925;  the  occurrence  of  these 
species  is  interesting  as  indicative  of  the  important  part  played 
by  these  insects  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  various  species, 
which  are  destructive  to  crop  plants  : — 


Parasitic  Species. 

Host  Species. 

Locality. 

ICHNEUMONIDAE. 

Herpestomus  brunneicornis 

Hyponomeuta  spp. 

Kirton  and 
Swineshead 

Pimpla  pomorum 

A  nthonomus  pomorum 

Donnington 

P.  brassicariae 

Orgyia  antiqua 

Boston  West 

P.  alternans 

Oxygrapha  comariana 

Swineshead 

Glypta  bicornis 

Tortrix  spp. 

Kirton  End 

Ophion  moesarvi 

Orgyia  antiqua 

Boston  West 

A  ngitia  fenestralis 

Plutella  maculipennis 

Kirton 

Thersilochus  morionellus 

Meligethes  aeneus 

Kirton  and 
Holbeach 

BRACONIDAE. 

Rhogas  circumscriptus 

Cydia  pomonella 

Spalding 

Microplitis  ocellatae 

Smerinthus  ocellatus 

Holbeach 

Apanteles  (?)  obscurus 

Epermenia  chaero- 

phyllellus 

Kirton 

A  panteles  picipes 

Pionea  forficalis 

Kirton 

A .  impurus 

Tortrix  spp. 

Spalding 

Coelinius  niger 

Chlorops  taeniopus 

Keisby  and 
Gedney 

CHALCIDIDAE, 

A  geniaspis  fuscicollis 

Hyponomeuta  spp. 

Kirton 

Copidosoma  tortricis 

Oxygrapha  comariana 

Hoibeach 

A  Chalcid,  Harmolita  graminicola ,  was  taken 

abundantly  in 

1924  and  1925,  causing  galls  on  couch  grass  near  Kirton  and 
Swineshead. 
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Ants  were  reported  as  infesting  the  soil  at  the  roots  of 
peach  trees  in  pots,  and  so  aerating  the  soil  with  their 
tunnels  as  to  cause  the  trees  to  suffer  seriously  through  lack  of 
moisture.  They  were  also  noted  injuring  the  ripe  peaches. 

DIPTERA. 

A  wide  range  of  Diptera  occurred,  many  of  which  are  of 
immense  importance  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  and  may  be 
considered  as  some  of  his  most  serious  pests. 

Mayetiola  destructor ,  the  well-known  Hessian  Fly,  was 
found  injuring  wheat  in  one  or  two  small  patches  in  a  field  in 
Bourne  Fen  in  1923.  Contavinia  pyrivova  was  most  injurious  to 
pears  in  the  Swineshead  district  in  1925,  but  has  not  been 
observed  by  the  writer  in  other  parts  of  the  Division.  The 
Turnip-seed  Midge,  Cecidomyia  brassicae,  was  frequently  very 
destructive  to  crops  of  turnips,  swedes  and  cabbage  grown  for 
seed.  It  produces  swelling  of  the  seed  vessels,  known  as 
£  bladder-pod  ’,  and  the  result  is  a  premature  splitting  and  loss 
of  seed  before  harvest  time.  The  pest  was  common  through¬ 
out  the  Division,  and  complaints  were  received  in  each  of  the 
years  under  consideration.  Contavinia  pisi ,  the  Pea  Midge,  oc¬ 
curred  commonly  in  1924  and  1925  in  the  Boston,  Kirton  and 
Sutterton  districts,  the  maggots  often  occurring  in  pods  in¬ 
fested  by  the  Pea  Moth  larvae.  In  1923  and  1924  slight  injury 
to  the  terminal  shoots  was  noticed  and  Midge  larvae  were 
present. 

One  member  of  the  Mycetophilidae ,  Sciara  (?)  varians}  was 
found  infesting  stored  potatoes  at  Holbeach  in  1924  and  1925. 
This  species  has  a  very  short  life  cycle,  and  as  a  result  there 
were  several  broods  during  the  winter. 

The  interesting  phenomenon,  paedogenesis,  was  observed 
in  Cecidomyid  larvae  infesting  potatoes  in  clamps  near  Hol¬ 
beach.  It  was  unfortunate  that  adult  forms  could  not  be 
reared  for  identification  purposes. 

Bibio  larvae  occurred  in  swede  plant  beds  at  Holbeach  in 
early  winter  1923,  and  at  the  roots  of  cabbage  plants  near 
Boston  in  1925.  Adults  of  Bibio  hortulanus  and  B.  marci  were 
seen  throughout  the  area  in  April  and  May,  specimens  often 
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being  sent  in  from  apple  blossom  with  the  inquiry  as  to  what 
injury  they  were  causing. 

Tipula  olcracea  and  T.  paludosa  were  common,  and  their 
larvae,  the  well-known  *  Leather  Jackets  often  caused  much 
injury  to  strawberries,  onions,  leeks,  beet  and  other  vegetables. 
In  1924  and  1925,  many  complaints  about  these  pests  were 
received  from  the  Whaplode  Drove  and  Shepeau  Stow  district. 

In  1925,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  numbers 
of  larvae  of  Thercva  spp.  in  the  soil  of  a  potato  field  in  the  north 
of  the  Division.  Inquiry  revealed  that  a  few  years  previously 
a  large  heap  of  potato  haulms  had  been  left  there  to  rot  and 
the  following  year  large  numbers  of  the  larvae  were  seen  and 
numbers  were  still  encountered  in  1925.  The  farmer  thought 
these  insects  might  be  causing  some  injury  to  the  potatoes,  but 
careful  examination  failed  to  reveal  injury  that  could  not 
have  been  attributed  to  other  causes. 

Syrphids  occurred  abundantly,  and  their  larvae  were  con¬ 
stantly  encountered  on  aphid  infested  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
peas,  beans  and  fruit-trees.  In  1925,  what  promised  to  be  a 
serious  outbreak  of  Aphis  on  peas  was  checked  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  syrphid  larvae,  which  were  present 
in  large  numbers  on  the  plants.  Eumeris  strigata,  the  Lesser 
Bulb  Fly,  and  Merodon  equestris,  the  large  Narcissus  Fly, 
occurred  commonly  in  the  Spalding  and  Surfleet  areas  in 
1924  and  1925,  and  in  the  latter  year  a  large  number  of  bulbs 
infested  with  the  larvae  of  both  species  were  lifted  on  a  hold¬ 
ing  near  Surfleet.  Members  of  the  parasitic  Diptera,  Tachini- 
dae ,  occurred  fairly  frequently  during  the  period  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  1923,  Meigenia  floralis  was  reared  from  the 
larvae  of  the  mustard  beetles,  Phaedon  spp.,  and  Compsilura 
concinnata  from  the  larvae  of  the  Mullein  Moth,  Cucullia  verbasci. 
In  1924  also,  Compsilura  concinnata  occurred  frequently,  and 
another  species,  Zenillea  roseana  was  reared  from  Tortrix  larvae 
collected  on  apple  trees.  Another  tachinid,  Ptychomyia  selecta, 
was  found  infesting  the  larvae  of  the  Gooseberry  Saw-fly, 
Ptironus  ribesii. 

In  1923,  when  investigating  a  case  of  bacterial  rot  in 
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mangolds  grown  for  seed,  a  number  of  fly  larvae  were  reared 
from  the  decaying  plants.  They  included  Fannia  canicularis, 
F.  manicata  and  Muscinia  stabulans.  These  species  are  common, 
and  breed  freely  in  any  decaying  vegetable  matter.  In  the 
case  referred  to,  their  presence  in  the  tissues  undoubtedly 
furthered  the  bacterial  attacks. 

Two  species  of  root  fly  were  found  injuring  cabbage  in 
the  autumn  of  1923,  Chortophila  brassica  and  C.  fugax.  In  1924, 
these  pests  caused  considerable  losses  to  summer  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  in  the  ITolbeach  and  Moulton  districts.  The 
Onion  Fly,  Phorbia  cepetorum ,  was  more  or  less  common 
throughout  the  Division,  and  in  1925  was  reported  from  the 
Whaplode  Drove  and  Quadring  localities. 

The  Carrot  Fly,  Psila  rosae,  was  very  common  and  injuri¬ 
ous  in  gardens,  particularly  around  Boston,  Kirton  and 
Sutterton,  the  larvae  occurring  in  carrots  lifted  at  various 
times  throughout  the  winter. 

The  Mangold  Fly,  Pegomyia  Jiyoscyami,  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  injurious  throughout  the  Division,  and  in  1924  and 
1925  numerous  serious  attacks  on  young  sugar  beet  and  man¬ 
golds  were  observed  and  reported.  Attacks  were  particularly 
severe  in  1925  in  the  Pinchbeck  and  Spalding  areas,  the  injury 
becoming  apparent  about  the  time  the  plants  were  singled. 
Maggots  could  be  found  in  the  leaves  until  well  into  November. 

The  Celery  Fly,  Acidia  heraclei ,  occurred  as  a  persistent 
pest  in  certain  areas,  while  in  others,  notably  Surfleet  and 
Quadring,  it  was  only  occasionally  injurious.  In  1924  it  was 
observed  commonly  about  Boston,  and  to  a  rather  less  extent 
around  Donnington. 

Lonchaea  chorea  was  reared  in  1923  from  failing  mangold 
plants  near  Kirton,  but  was  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  This  species  has  been  found  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  in  decaying  beet  (Cameron,  1913). 

In  1925,  Agromyza  sp.  was  found  at  Kirton  injuring  the 
leaves  of  wheat  and  oats,  but  the  infestation  was  not  exten¬ 
sive.  Phytomyza  atricornis  occurred  commonly  on  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  Spalding  area,  and  was  particularly  troublesome 
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on  cuttings.  It  breeds  freely  out  of  doors  on  Marguerite  and 
Ox-eye  Daisy.  A  Phytomyza  species  also  occurred  on  swedes, 
cabbage  and  cauliflower,  causing  minor  injury  to  the  leaves. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Oscinidae  were  commonly  met 
with  ;  Oscinus  frit  on  oats  occurred  in  the  Gedney  area  in  1925, 
but  no  very  serious  attacks  were  noted  during  the  period  under 
consideration.  The  Gout  Fly  of  barley,  Chlorops  taeniopus , 
occurred  in  1925  west  of  Donnington  and  also  near  Gedney. 
Couch  grass,  growing  amongst  potatoes  in  a  badly  cultivated 
field  near  Kirton  was  found  to  be  heavily  infested  with  this 
species,  and  a  number  of  hymenopterous  parasites  were  reared 
from  the  Gout  Fly  larvae  present. 

Two  other  groups,  though  not  Insecta,  also  come  into  the 
province  of  the  economic  entomologist,  namely,  the  Acarina, 
or  Mites,  and  the  plant  Nematodes,  or  Eelworms. 

ACARINA. 

During  the  period  covered  by  these  notes,  several  species 
of  Mites  were  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  Division.  The 
Bulb  Mite  was  found  to  be  common  in  failing  Narcissus  bulbs 
received  from  various  holdings  in  the  Spalding  and  Holbeach 
areas.  Another  species,  Tyroglyphus  sp.,  occurred  each  year 
in  swede  seed  stored  in  warehouses  in  various  parts  of  the 
Division,  and  specimens  were  found  in  swede  seed  stacks 
before  threshing.  There  is  an  old  idea  that  if  swede  seed  does 
not  become  ‘  mealy  ’,  i.e.  become  infested  with  mite  in  the 
store,  it  is  not  good  seed.  The  Red  Spider  of  the  apple,  Oli- 
gonychus  sp.,  was  common  about  Spalding  in  1924  and  1925, 
and  during  the  winters  the  eggs  were  present  in  such  numbers 
on  the  trees  as  to  give  a  reddish  coloration  to  the  infested  bark 
or  twigs.  In  1925  Bramley  Seedling  was  noted  as  suffering 
severely  from  the  attacks  of  the  Red  Spiders.  The  Gooseberry 
Red  Spider,  Bryobia  ribis,  was  observed  to  be  common  in  the 
Kirton  and  Boston  localities  in  1924,  appearing  on  the  young 
buds  during  the  first  warm  days  in  March.  A  species  of 
Phyllocoptes  was  found  in  dense  clusters  in  the  pubescence  at 
the  base  of  the  buds  on  wood  shoots  of  apple  of  various 
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varieties  collected  in  an  orchard  near  Kirton  during  the  winter 
of  1924. 

Several  species  of  Eriophyes  were  met  with  from  time  to 
time.  E.  ribis  was  common  and  widespread,  and  causes  the 
well-known  swelling  and  distortion  of  the  buds  of  black  cur¬ 
rant,  designated  ‘  big-bud  ’  disease.  A  similar  trouble  on  hazel, 
attributed  to  E.  avellanae,  was  observed  near  Kirton  and  near 
Donnington.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1925  pears  near  Boston 
and  others  near  Holbeach,  were  found  to  be  slightly  infested 
with  the  pear  leaf  blister  mite  E.  pyri ,  but  no  complaints  of 
injury  were  received. 

NEMATODA. 

Several  species  of  plant  Nematodes  were  observed  causing 
more  or  less  injury  in  the  Division  of  Holland.  Thus  Hetero- 
dera  schachtii  occurred  on  potatoes.  It  infests  roots,  stolons 
and  occasionally  tubers,  and  was  very  prevalent  on  early 
potatoes  in  the  Kirton  area  in  1925.  Other  cases  were  seen 
near  Sutterton,  and  north  and  east  of  Boston.  A  number  of 
varieties  were  noticed  as  infested,  but  the  injury  was  most 
apparent  on  early  varieties  when  fungus  diseases  were  also 
present.  Large  numbers  of  cysts  were  found  on  late  varieties 
without  producing  any  apparent  decrease  in  the  yield. 

Aphelenchus  fragariae  occurred  on  strawberries  in  the 
Holbeach  and  Long  Sutton  localities.  In  the  cases  examined, 
the  pest  caused  a  characteristic  dwarfing  and  malformation  of 
the  leaves  with  a  ‘  cauliflowering  1  of  the  flowering  shoots,  a 
condition  from  which  the  name  ‘  cauliflower  disease  ’  is  derived. 

Tylenchus  dipsaci ,  the  Stem  Eelworm,  is  widely  distributed 
and  attacks  a  variety  of  crops.  It  was  widespread  in  the 
Spalding  and  Holbeach  areas  as  a  pest  of  bulbs,  and  in  these 
areas  steam  sterilisation  of  the  bulbs  has  become  very  largely 
a  routine  practice.  In  1924,  T.  dipsaci  was  found  injuring 
potatoes  in  the  clamps  near  Holbeach,  but  this  is  not  a  usual 
form  of  attack.  In  1925  an  instance  of  ‘tulip  root’  in  oats 
was  reported  from  Kirton  Skeldyke,  and  in  this  case  the  Eel- 
worm  caused  characteristic  swelling  at  the  bases  of  the  shoots. 
The  plants  on  the  infected  area  were  pale  green,  and  with 
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yellow  blotches  on  the  leaves,  as  distinct  from  the  normal  dark 
green  of  the  plants  in  the  remainder  of  the  field. 

Half-a-century  ago,  South  Lincolnshire  was  still  largely 
grazing  country,  sheep  and  bullock  rearing  being  extensively 
carried  on.  Cereals  and  roots  were  grown  in  connection  with 
stock  rearing,  but  intensive  agriculture  was  not  generally 
followed.  During  a  period  of  agricultural  depression  it  was 
discovered  that  potatoes  were  a  remunerative  field  crop,  and 
gradually  more  and  more  land  was  broken  up  for  potato 
culture.  Other  crops  were  introduced,  more  in  the  nature  of 
catch  crops  following  early  potatoes  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  seemed  exceptionally  suitable.  The  catch  crops  were 
principally  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and  these  were  gradually 
established  in  the  normal  rotation.  Year  by  year  other  crops 
were  tried,  until  at  the  present  time  a  very  wide  range  of  crops 
is  grown,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Division  devoted  to  inten¬ 
sive  agriculture. 

With  this  great  change  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Division, 
the  insect  fauna  has  been  considerably  modified,  the  pests  of 
live  stock  and  cereals  gradually  diminishing,  and  those  of 
brassicas,  roots,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  increasing.  New  pests 
have  probably  been  introduced  by  means  of  various  empties 
such  as  barrels,  sacks,  hampers  and  baskets ;  by  means  of 
trucks  from  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  in  seeds  and  in 
soil  at  the  roots  of  plants  and  young  trees.  Furthermore,  the 
ploughing  up  of  grassland,  the  cutting  down  of  trees  and 
hedges,  would  tend  to  a  modification  of  the  numbers  and 
varieties  of  birds,  many  of  which  prey  upon  insects.  The 
response  of  the  insect  fauna  to  such  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  ecological  complex  affords  an  interesting  study  to  the 
field  entomologist. 


